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REDEMPTION FOR THE REDS 

JOHNNY BENCH BEARS DOWN 


Cutty 
_ Sark vs. , 
Thermopylae. 






Cutty Sark...the only one of its kind. 


Capt. Moodie, 
Cutty's commander 
in her most famous race. 




Scotland’s best kept secret is 
the Cutty Sark blend. Some 30 classic 
Scots whiskies are matured, melded 
then re-mellowed for additional 
months. The result: Taste, character 
and heritage unique among Scotches. 
Cutty Sark. It stands alone. 

You’ll know why. 


The most famous 
clipper race 
of all time 

In the early 1870’s, the clipper 
Thermopylae held "the blue 
ribband,” symbol of victory in the 
incredible tea races that pitted 
great ships against each other 
and half the world’s oceans. 

But then came Cutty Sark, 
built solely to beat Thermopylae. 

And in 1872, the two ships met 
for the first and only time. 

On June 17th they cast off 
from Shanghai together, bound 
for London. Immediately they 
were separated by gales. Cutty 
forged far ahead. And then on 
August 25, a huge sea tore 
Cutty's rudder away. In 6 days 
of storms, the crew fashioned and 
fitted a jury rudder. And when 
it snapped, they made a second 
rig, this time in only 24 hours. 

With her speed severely cut by 
the weak rudder, Cutty limped 
home, docked after Thermopylae— 
yet won the race! 

A special maritime board was convened which inspected the 
logs of both vessels and decided that, based on actual time under sail in 
equal conditions, Cutty Sark had made the faster passage. From that 
time on, Cutty was never beaten in equal competition. Small 
wonder that, years later, a reporter was to write of the finish of yet 
another clipper race, "Cutty Sark first...the rest, nowhere.” 


Cutty's jury rudder, 
seen in drydock. 



Can your 
widow collect 
Social Security 
if she receives 
monthly payments 
from your life 
insurance policy? 

Certainly. 

According to law, monthly life 
insurance payments will not disqualify 
your widow from receiving her full 
Social Security benefits. 

That’s because monthly life 
insurance payments don’t count as 
earned income. Regardless of the size 
of the payments. 

If you’d like to know more about 
life insurance, send today for a free 
copy of our fact-filled 64-page booklet, 

“Understanding Your Life Insurance’.’ 

This will help the next time you have a 
talk with one of the trained life 
insurance agents in your community. 


Mail me a free copy of your 64-page booklet, 
“Understanding Your Life Insurance”, 


City 

State _ 


Zip. 


Institute of Life Insurance 

Central source of information about life insurance. 
277 Park Avenue. Dept. B2, New York. N.Y. 10017 



An authentic sports car doesn't have 
to have a classy price tag. 

Take the MG Midget. Of all the proven 
winners in national SCCA sports 
car racing, the Midget's the one with 
the lowest price tag. 

You take to the road with features 
like a racing-type 4-speed 
gearbox and a track- proven 1275 c.c. 
twin-carb engine that delivers 
performance and economy. 

Test-drive the MG Midget 72 
today. You’ll like its comforts 
and conveniences. But, more 
important, you'll like the fact it’s a 
competition-bred car that runs in 
the money, not into money. 

For the name of your nearest 
Austin MG dealer and for 
information about overseas delivery, 
dial (800) 631-1972 except 
in New Jersey where the number is 
(800) 962-2803. Calls are toll-free. 

BRITISH IEYLAND MOTORS INC.. LEONIA, N. J. 07605 
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Next week 

KING OF THE HILL is the game 
in college basketball as the 
NCAA regional playoffs begin. 
Curry Kirkpatrick scouts those 
teams who are hoping to 
climb up to pull down UCLA. 

YOUTH WILL BE SERVING 
in Dallas; Chris Evert and 
Evonne Goolagong, the two 
brightest names in women’s 
tennis, compete in the same 
tournament for the first time. 

BOOM. BOOM — the heavy ar- 
tillery is out in the mountains 
around Alta, Utah. In the 
dark, early hours snow rangers 
blast away at those deadly 
enemies, the giant avalanches. 



FROM THE BASKETBALL PLAYOFFS 

Now— right now— has got to be the most exciting time of all to try Sports Illustrated. 



Olympic Year 1972. What a year for sports it’s going to be! 


And what an offer we’re giving you! 25 weeks of Sports Illustrated for only $3.95. That’s 73% off 
the newsstand price, 31% off the regular subscription price. Less than 16^ an issue. 



I Send in the order card now and your subscription will start in time for all the 
basketball playoffs and finals— the colleges and the pros.^ 

Plus all the down- to-the-wire action in hockey. 

Plus the opening of a new baseball 


And the Kentucky Derby, the Indy 500, 
the pro golf tour, the big fights, 
tennis, the Grand Prix circuit, every thing in sports. 
Sports Illustrated will put it all in your hands the way 
no other magazine 


can 


BOOKTALK 

A Canadian critic grows restless over the 
U.Surpation of his country's gift to sport 

O f all the bounty Canadians have yield- 
ed to an ungrateful, even insatiable 
United States (and anybody's short list must 
include the sayings ol Marshall MeLuhan. 
as well as the liberal contributions of Bo- 
nanra's Hen Cartwright, Pitcher Ferguson 
Jenkins, the trees that arc processed into 
The New York Times and the illuminating 
fictions of Arthur Hailey), the greatest, un- 
arguubly, is ice hockey. Our very own Ca- 
nadian thing. We have not only shared the 
game but also bequeathed some of its 
finest practitioners to the other America: 
Gordie Howe. Bobby Hull and the truly su- 
perlative Bobby Orr. 

Imagine the shoe being on the other foot: 
Bowie Kuhn taking the Montreal Expo man- 
agement aside and asking. "Could you lit 
Vida Blue into the starting rotation, and if 
we sent him up would you be nice enough 
to play Henry Aaron every day?" We are 
undoubtedly the last of the big givers. Now, 
if there can be said to be such a thing, we 
arc shipping out even the literary heritage 
surrounding hockey —most recently between 
the covers of Goaltender, by Gerry Chcc- 
versof the Boston Bruins, with Trent Frayne 
(Dodd, Mead: $5.95). 

I was brought up on real hockey, before 
the slap shot and head-manning the puck 
all but displaced stickhandling. Mine was a 
six-team league, charged w ith talent, where- 
in the bruiser who scored 20 goals in his deb- 
utante year was going some. Last season, 
on the other hand, rookie Center Gil Per- 
reault was able to score more than 30 with 
nobody worth mentioning on cither wing. 

In my time records signified something. 
Nobody committed an outlandish 100 points 
a year. But only last season four Boston Bru- 
ins Orr. Phil Esposito, Johnny Bucyk and 
Ken Hodge did better. Any league in which 
Bucyk and Hodge can look that good is hold- 
ing up not a mirror but a magnifying glass 
to nature. To lake a socially relevant, rath- 
er than esthetic, point of view it must be 
said that the cause of this decline in quality 
a febrile expansion from six to 16 teams in 
six years has allowed aging or mediocre 
players, like wilting corporation presidents, 
to retire to California, permissive California, 
where they continue playing, insufficiently, 
for untutoicd fans. Fans who simply can- 
not appreciate hockey as we do. (Look here. 
Such is our devotion, Canadian voters once 
even sent a defenseman. Red Kelly, to Par- 
liament. And when it turned out that leg- 
islating and hockey conflicted, he had the 
good sense to quit Parliament, of course.) 

So seeing the game popularized, catching 
on in the other America, CBS paying the 


NHL a million dollars for the rights to the 
Sunday-afternoon game of the week, Bob- 
by Orr making the cover of U.S. maga- 
zines. Derek Sanderson in Life, Esquire and 
The New Yorker, hockey books prolifer- 
ating— well, wc are pleased, vve arc flattered, 
yes, yes. But wc arc also apprehensive. Out- 
siders have stumbled onto our secret four- 
star restaurant and, while wc applaud its 
new afllucncc, wc fear for the quality. These 
days hyperbole is all. 

In this new order, Bobby Orr is being tout- 
ed as the game's savior, something of a latter- 
day Babe Ruth, and the resurgent Bruins 
as the greatest team ever to take to the ice. 

I shall always cherish them for the bril- 
liant, exciting East Division final they lost 
to the Canadicns in 1968-69. The following 
season the Canadicns collapsed, and the Bru- 
ins ran away with everything. Then last sea- 
son — which Chccvcrs writes about in Goal- 
tender — Boston became the first team ever 
to win 57 games in a season and accumu- 
late 121 points and score 399 goals. But 
come Stanley Cup playoff time, the serious 
hour, and the Canadiens beat them again. 
It was a stunning rookie goaltendcr, Ken 
Dryden. who really did them in. 

Checvcrs, who shares the Boston nct- 
minding job with Eddie Johnston, gives Dry- 
den his due. Appreciation of other goalies, 
in fact, is a characteristic of his breezy book. 
(Not so the expansion teams. "The L.A. 
Kings were in last night," he writes. "Their 
coach, Larry Regan, told the newspapers 
he'd have a surprise in store for the Bruins. 
He must have lost it on his way to the Gar- 
den. The game was one of those expansion- 
team bores where wc score seven or eight 
and they score three or four. This time it 
was us seven, them three." ) Not surprisingly , 
Cheevers is especially grateful to Jacques 
Plante, the first goaltender to wear a mask, 
in 1959, and who made it acceptable, in 
1967. Before the mask came into general 
use, Cheevers writes, "The slap shot hadn't 
been invented and deflections weren't part 
of the design of offense. Those two aspects 
are so refined now that I feel any goal- 
keeper is an idiot who refuses to wear a 
mask." Indeed. Goaltending in the NHL. 
w hat with pucks coming at you from all an- 
gles at 1 10 mph, must be among the most 
hazardous of all jobs in sport. 

Cheevers is no mean goaltender, himself, 
and so I wish I could praise his journal 
more. It is likable, but superficial. Just the 
trick, I should think, for somebody's hockey- 
cra/cd nephew, but not for adults. 

Hockey still awaits its Jim Bouton. 

— Mordk-ai Rk hi ik 

Ted Green’s engrossing story of his par- 
alyzing and near-fatal hockey accident, and 
his comeback, part of which was told in 
this magazine, has been published as a book 
High Stick, by Dodd, Mead (S5.95). 
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Come out ahead 
on a Kawasaki. 
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This year 
why not invite 
your overseas 
friends 
over here? 

Too expensive? Maybe not. There 
are many different kinds of 
travel bargains that overseas 
visitors can enjoy while they're 
in the United States. 

Airlines, railroads, bus compa- 
nies, car rental agencies and 
many tours offer special reduced 
rates for foreign guests. 

They should be arranged on the 
other side. So tell your over- 
seas friends and relatives now. 
Get details from the United 
States Travel Service, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, 
D.C. 20230. 




Suzuki 

conquers 

boredom. 


Boredom is something we live with 
all our lives. 

It sneaks up on us in little, 
commonplace ways — in habit and routine. 

And we only conquer it by trying 
new things. 

Like riding a Suzuki motorcycle — 
out in the open, seeing the land, smelling the 
green trees, feeling the wind rushing past 
your face. 

It’s a great, spontaneous feeling of 
freedom. 

You can conquer boredom on any 
Suzuki you ride— from our big touring 
machines, to our trail/street bikes, all the 
way to the Suzuki minibike we make 
for your kids. 

Every Suzuki has a two-stroke 
engine — designed to deliver power every 
stroke. They all have built-in mufflers — so 
you can see the country quietly. 

They have an exclusive oil injection 
system called CCI Automatic Lube. 

They have an adjustable suspension 
system, so every Suzuki is not only easy 
handling, but comfortable riding too. 

Fact is, everything about a Suzuki is 
built to take on the country. It’s the only 
brand of motorcycles that are. 

You can find your nearest Suzuki 
dealer by calling this toll-free number: 
800-631 -1972. , 

U.S. Suzuki Motor Corp., 

13767 Freeway Dr., Dept. 7014, 

Santa Fe Springs, CA 90670. 

Suzuki: built to take on the country: 



TO THE OLYMPICS ... FOR $3.95 




And because this is an Olympic year, you’ll be getting more action 
than ever. There’s the whole suspenseful pre-Olympic 
season, building up to the Olympic trials ... in everything 
from track-and- field to swimming to weightlifting 
to gymnastics to water polo to . . . you name it. 

Then— the Munich Olympics themselves. They’re going 
to be more spectacular and harder-fought than any 
Olympics in history. 


Of course, along about Olympic time, the new football 
season will be revving up. So you’ll be on hand for our 
huge preview issues on pro and college ball and . . . 

But you get the idea. For the next six months, sports are 
going to be more exciting than ever. 

And so is Sports Illustrated. 

Why miss a week of it when it 

costs so little? 


Mail the card today, while the 1972 action is really heating u 

WHATA 
GREAT YEAR 
TO TRY 
SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED 

TIME l LIFE BLDG. / CHICAGO. ILL. / 6061 1 
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New Project* Director: Robert E. 


The vital signs were terrible. And yet 
looking at Tex propped up there in 
the oxygen tent with a silly grin on his 
lips, it was hard to believe he was go- 
ing to go out that easily. For one thing, 
he seemed almost apologetic, and apol- 
ogizing is not something Tex Manic 
does easily. 

Of course, there was reason for this 
sudden melting of a towering confi- 
dence. Having decided that the last 
place in the world he wanted to be 
was in the oxygen tent, Tex got up 
and walked away with it. There were 
a few problems, such as being hooked 
by the chest to an electronic monitoring 
system and through the veins to a bot- 
tle of glucose, not to mention the ox- 
ygen hose itself. Unfortunately, only 
the horrified attendant got to see that 
wondrous vision of this seeming giant 
thrashing away at his bonds like a mad- 
dened Gulliver. F.ventually the atten- 
dant and the paraphernalia got to Tex. 
Uncharacteristically subdued, he re- 
treated to his bed and allowed that 
maybe there was. after all, a better 
way for a man to fight a massive heart 
attack. 

This is one of the few known cases 
where Tex Maulc backed down on any- 
thing, and we would not have it any 
other way. For one thing, he is still 
with us and, as everybody knows, pre- 
dicting as fearlessly as ever. When 
Maule walks into an office with a broad 
grin on his face, you know immediately 
that here is a man who has just seen 
the light and is going to bless you by 
sharing it — whether you want a share 
or not. The nugget could be that there 
is “no way, no way in God’s green 
acres” the Dallas Cowboys can lose — 
and they finally won. didn’t they? — or 
that the greyhound he owns a half- 
share in was “running under wraps” 
in the semifinal at Miami last week 
and is a “shoo" for the final (he fin- 
ished sixth). 

Sometimes, certainly, Tex is having 
us on, as with his name. You see, he 
was born in Florida, a fact he has 
learned to live with quietly. But Tex — 
Fla if you prefer — can be serious, too, 


say when meeting a midnight deadline 
on a pro football or fight story. No 
one could appear more relaxed than 
Maulc with his legs up on his desk strad- 
dling his stripped-down typewriter, but 
no matter how great the pressure, the 
story always arrives on time. Often his 
observations are far ahead of others 
in accuracy, too. At the second Ali-Lis- 
ton bout, for instance, he was one of 
very few writers to see the blow that 
photographs later showed knocked Lis- 
ton off his feet. The fight was no fake, 
he quickly said, and proceeded to write 
it that way. 

When Tex had his heart attack, his 
account of which begins on page 62 



of this issue, it was a big. Texas-sized 
one. Naturally. But Tex didn't have 
to be told how to recover. He knew. 


sure. But more than just knowing, to 
the amazement of everyone but him- 
self, he became a marathoner — well, 
one-third of a marathoner; that’s how 
far he got in Boston a year ago. Which 
in itself is quite a feat and goes to 
prove what Tex has always said. They 
haven’t made the oxygen tent yet that 
can hold a good man down. 
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THE USE OF 
GRAVITY AS A 
SAFETY FEATURE. 


We'd like to take this opportunity to 
publicly thank Sir Isaac Newton for helping 
us design the Chevrolet Vega. 

Actually, he didn't have much to do 
with the door handles or the ashtray. But we 
did use his principles of gravity to help us 
make our little car the great little car that it is. 

Vega has a low center of gravity. That 
is, it sits very low to the ground. It also has a 
wide stance. Altogether, that makes Vega a 
very stable little car. Out on the road it's able 
to cope very nicely with curves and 
crosswinds. 

Naturally, there are many other things 
that we put into Vega to help protect you. 
Like two steel roofs instead of just one. And 
side-guard door beams. Some little cars don't 


have them, you know. Our responsive over- 
head cam engine can also be a big comfort. 
On a fast-moving freeway Vega doesn't seem 
like an economy car. 

And, because we want to make the 
stopping as good as the going, front disc 
brakes are standard. 

Vega also has a new front seat belt 
reminder system. With a light and buzzer to 
help you remember that if you don't use your 
belts they won't do you any good. 

We'd like to urge you to go down to 
your Chevy dealer's and test-drive the most 
popular little car made in America. We think 
you'll be amazed at how well Vega holds the 
road. 

And we think Sir Isaac would be proud. 


Veqa Coupe on th 


Mesa, Arizona 




TV TALK 

Some serpents and apples are showing 
Up In pro basketball's Garden of Eden 

A little over a year ago Kenyon and Eck- 
hardi. a New York ad agency, came 
up with a study that claimed to show that 
basketball was the sport of the '70s. The 65- 
page treatise held that basketball is a sim- 
ple game nurtured in the ghetto streets and 
would dovetail w ith America's new activism. 
In (urn, the game would thrust pro foot- 
ball into the shadows as a straight-arrow, 
middle-class entertainment. 

As it happens, Kenyon and Eckhardt's 
crystal ball was seriously clouded. Since the 
study, professional football has shown not 
a decline but a spectacular jump of almost 
I0‘ ; in audience. By contrast, television rat- 
ings for professional basketball, while in- 
creasing slightly, have slipped relative to 
some other attractions. 

The average NBA national telecast pro- 
duced by ABC was seen in 4,590.000 homes 
during the 1968 season. The number of 
homes tuned in jumped by 480,000 in 1969 
and by 550.000 the following season. So 
far so good. But last year the gain was 
sliced to 270.000, a bad omen for a busi- 
ness whose profits arc linked to audience 
growth. It docs not mean that pro basket- 
ball is a bad buy for sponsors— according 
to Nielsen its cost per thousand of S4.I3 
compares well with other sports— but it 
poses some nagging business questions. 

ABC sells 18 one-minute commercial 
spots on NBA telecasts at an average of S20.- 
000 each, grossing some $360,000 per 
game, or SI 1.5 million for the current 32- 
game season. By themselves, these numbers 
seem impressive. On the other hand, ABC 
paid out S5.8 million for the rights to 
carry the NBA games, and its production 
costs run another SI. 5 million. Other out- 
lays cut deeply into what remains, leaving 
a rather thin profit margin for "the game 
of the '70s." 

The network is considering sonic adjust- 
ments to turn things around One way to 
achieve higher ratings would be regional 
coverage, as is done with pro football. ABC 
has experimented in the pa^l with regional 
telecasts and did so again this season. Next 
year it will expand the experiment. But costs 
go up with each game added, and it is prob- 
lematical whether the rate card can com- 
pletely offset this. 

"The results of these telecasts will have 
a distinct bearing on our approach when 
renewal time comes," says Jim Spence. ABC 
Sports' vice-president of sports program 
planning. 

Predictably, NBA Commissioner Walter 
Kennedy v iews the slowdown in basketball's 
TV popularity as only temporary. "I think 


we can do 50 games on national TV each 
year without overexposure," he contends. 

What all of this fails to take into ac- 
count is the type of audience NBA games 
are attracting. Advertising agencies have 
made demographics the analysis of audi- 
ence. age. income and education an ob- 
session in recent years. Anyone trying to 
sell time or space these days simply cannot 
afford to ignore these factors, and vast 
amounts of money are spent try ing to prove 
. . . well, whatever it is one wants to prove. 

The key clement is audience income- 
how much has the v iewer got to spend on 
the sponsor's product' 1 ABC claims that 
52' , of the families watching NBA basket- 
ball earn more than SI0.000 a year, which is 
reasonably good if you can believe the 
sampling: 3,500 householdsoutof 62 million. 

But if NBA telecasts have flattened out 
as an attraction, there seems only one di- 
rection for college basketball on TV; on- 
ward and upward. Seven telecasts of the 
NCAA playoffs on NBC last season av- 
eraged 6,730,000 homes, an increase of 410,- 
(XX) over 1970 and 1,260,000 over the pre- 
vious year. According to TVS. an indepen- 
dent company. its 13 regular-season produc- 
tions averaged 4,980,000 homes, impressive 
because TVS had to fashion its own network 
and market from scratch five years ago. Its 
potential coverage encompassed 97' , of the 
available TV sets in America. 

No better evidence of the collegiate boom- 
let can be found than in the success of Col- 
iseum Sports, led by a 29-year-old produc- 
er named Dan Shcdrick. Mis firm expects a 
neat profit from commercial sales of around 
SI million, generated out of only six na- 
tional telecasts. Shcdrick violated basket- 
ball's unwritten law of television by mak- 
ing his sales pitch in December, when money 
is tight. But Shcdrick explains. "Sure, there 
wasn't much money around last December, 
but we were about the only ones compet- 
ing for it." Shcdrick's premier game, Notre 
Dame vs. UCLA, looked like a brilliant 
coup when it was booked but turned out to 
be one of the season's colossal mismatches. 
"It was worth the risk," Shcdrick says now. 

Coliseum managed to get station clear- 
ances in 80 ' , of the nation's markets, and 
it pegged its commercials at a top of S18.000 
apiece, with 10 of them per game. Coli- 
seum signed Elgin Baylor to man the mi- 
crophone with old hand Charlie Jones. De- 
spite its rights fee of S20.000 per game and 
quality production. Coliseum has made its 
series into a small but profitable package. 

If one development in the TV' basketball 
picture has torpedoed the Kenyon and Eck- 
hardt report, it is the picture in the ABA. 
which had planned a regional series among 
four of its most successful franchises Car- 
olina. Indiana, Kentucky and Virginia. At 
the last minute the scries was canceled for 
lack of sponsors. 

— John Carol 
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Little Knowledge 
About Arthritis 

can make the difference between 
control and crippling. 

Something can be done. 

For facts ...for help, call on 

The 

Arthritis Foundation 

Let's help each other. 



Shown actual size 


We wont to Wetzlar, Germany (world capilal 
ot tine optics) to find such perfection at such 
a price. Remove the EMOSKOP from its fitted 
leather case and it is a 30x microscope. 
A tw st of the wrist converts it to a 3x tele- 
scope (ideal for theater, field or sky) or 
a unique 3x telescope-loupe. Another change 
and you have your choice of 5x, 10x or 15x 
magnifying glasses. The perfect vest-pocket 
companion tor exacting professionals and 
scientists and all those who wisti to observe 
anything closely and clearly. A most dis- 
creet opera glass. It you make a fetish of 
qualily. the EMOSKOP will do you proud. 
Coated .lenses, fully achromatic, absolutely 
Hat field. Modern Photography Magazine calls 
the^ EMOSKOP ". . . the only magnifier worthy 


: Send me the EMOSKOP. I enclose $18. 95 
($17.95 plus $1 postage and insurance). 
Calif, residents add 5% tax. Refund with- 
in 2 weeks if not delighted. 

s, ° 313 


584 Washington, 

San Francisco 94111 
Phone 1415) 981-5688 
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SCORECARD 

Edited by ROBERT W. CREAMER 


TAXES AND SPORT 

A survey prepared for the National 
Sporting Goods Association, which un- 
derstandably is keenly interested in the 
situation, indicates that in many cases 
interscholastic sports are in danger be- 
cause of the current taxpayer revolt 
against school expenditures. The increas- 
ing costs of salaries and construction, 
combined with the general economic de- 
cline and the fact that school budgets 
and bond issues are about the only area 
where the citizen has a direct vote on 
how he will be taxed, have led to re- 
jection of bonds and budgets all across 
the country. A significant 66% of the 
people questioned in the survey said that 
while they recognized the value of sport 
they would nonetheless favor a reduction 
in spending for intcrscholastic athletics 
if it meant a reduction in taxes. 

Coupled with this is a growing feeling 
that interscholastic competition benefits 
relatively few students. And yet it ap- 
pears that physical education programs 
for all students— particularly in inner city 
schools where they arc most important — 
are too often inadequate. In Philadel- 
phia, for example, where varsity sports 
were killed last year and then, after con- 
siderable controversy, revived (SI, Sept. 
6, 1971 el seq.), as many as half the stu- 
dents in a class regularly cut phys cd. 

Some put the blame for this on the 
teachers running the classes who because 
of budgetary inadequacies are either un- 
trained in physical education or are var- 
sity coaches whose primary interests lie 
elsewhere. “Most physical education 
teachers think coaching is more impor- 
tant than teaching," said one Philadel- 
phia teacher-coach. "Coaches look for 
kids who are natural athletes. They see 
athletics as an end rather than as a ve- 
hicle for teaching.” 

He added that he did not think var- 
sity athletics generally had the benefits 
so frequently attributed to them during 
last year’s dispute. "Most kids who 
make it in high school sport could 
have continued to play in Boys Clubs, 


the YMCA, recreational leagues and 
so on. But when it came down to the 
[budgetary] crunch, it was remedial 
physical education classes that were 
cut out. Where are our priorities?” 

SKI AND SEE 

This solution comes a touch too late 
for the just-ended Winter Games, but 
surely the International Olympic Com- 
mittee’s Avery Brundagc would be 
pleased to endorse Germany's Family 
Sport Society (FKK) whose members 
never, but never, display commercial 
brand names while skiing the Allgiiuer 
Alps in the southwest corner of Bavar- 
ia. The society skis without really dis- 
playing much of anything in the way of 
labels: the area is restricted to nude 
schussers who pay SI. 70 a day for the 
privilege of racing about raw. Nonmem- 
bers are welcome. Don't call us, call 
the German National Tourist Office. 

BORDER HOCKEY 

The fetal World Hockey Association is 
trying to develop new teams in a va- 
riety of cities. The venerable National 
Hockey League is prepared to defend 
both its old, established franchises and 
its newer, hopeful ones. Oddly, neither 
group has moved toward the fertile 
ground — or ice — of San Diego. While 
NHL teams in Los Angeles and Oak- 
land are struggling to attract fans — 
crowds have been as low as 3,000 and 
about the only time they get to 10,000 
and above is when one of the six orig- 
inal NHL clubs come to town — the 
minor-league San Diego Gulls have been 
a hit ever since they came into existence 
in 1966. Average home attendance is far 
better than that in the higher population 
areas farther north in California. 

Hockey expansionists say the crowds 
in San Diego arc the result of minor- 
league ticket prices ($4.50 top), and the 
pension-based economy of that retire- 
ment city will not support the inflated 
ticket scale (S6.S0 top) major league 
hockey had grow n accustomed to. May- 


be so, but where there are crowds there 
is interest. The old commercial theory 
that low price times high volume equals 
good profits could prove more valid than 
the high price, low volume situation in 
the rinks farther north. 

MONETARY GAIN 

Serious horse players have been sad- 
dened to find their ranks infiltrated by 
people to whom money is more impor- 
tant than winning a bet. There has been 
a spate of thefts at mutuel windows where 
bettors, usually lithe, swift kids, suddenly 
reach into the cage, snatch a handful of 
cash and are gone in an instant. 

When a $50 window was closed in a 
would-be bettor’s face at Maryland's 
Pimlico, he smashed the glass, grabbed 
some money and threw it to the crowd, 
which kept it. At Liberty Bell in Penn- 
sylvania a more deliberate thief sprayed 
mace on a mutuel clerk at a $100 win- 



dow and took his money box, which 
contained more than $11,000. Chased 
and cornered by track police and re- 
alizing he could not get away, the 
thief flung the money box into the 
crowd. Alas, the horse players lost a 
chance to improve their image: only 
$1,500 was recovered. 

LONG DAY'S VIEWING 

If you like auto racing, you’d better get 
in shape. This June the 24-hour Le Mans 
race will be televised via satellite in its 
entirety, all 24 hours of it, and will be 
shown over closed-circuit TV in theaters 
continued 
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The more places you take your car 
the more you need The People Tire. 


Maybe you can do enough of the 
wrong things to this tire to tear it up. 
But it s tough. 

Maybe you can find enough back 
roads to plow through , or enough fields 
to pull off into, or stop in enough 
muddy, rocky camp grounds to do it in. 
But it's tough. Really tough. 

Firestone builds this tire with a strong 
polyester body. And right under the 
tread, where a tire really gets it, we put 
two armor belts of steel - made of steel 
cords so strong a single cord will pull a 



car. cords set so close together it takes 
805 feet to make just one tire. 

Our engineers call this tire the 
Firestone 500 Steel Belt. We call it The 
People Tire. 

We re not saying it's a tire you 
shouldn't take care of. Were saying 
that, with a little care, it will really take 
care of you. Wherever you take 
your car. 

Go to your Firestone Dealer, Store or 
service station and let them tell you all 
about it. 


Tire$tone 







SCORECARD continued 


around the country. It will he, for one 
day, anyway, kind of like the old six- 
day bike races, when spectators would 
drop in from time to time and watch 
for an hour or so, go off about their busi- 
ness for awhile and then stop by again 
later. Tickets, the promoters hasten to 
point out, will be good for all 24 hours 
and you can enter and leave the theater 
at will during the race. 

Or else bring a pillow and stay twice 
around the clock. 

ROYAL TRY 

One of the many experiments in base- 
ball the forward-looking Kansas City 
Royals have dabbled in deals with the 
visual perception and physical coordi- 
nation of their players. A couple of 
California ophthalmologists who had 
worked on improving such skills in re- 
tarded children wondered if their meth- 
ods might not help ballplayers, too. In 
Kansas City this w inter they tested about 
15 Royal players, putting them through 
various exercises (for instance, a player 
would bounce on a trampoline while 
moving his legs and hands in prescribed 
motions) and evaluating their vision (the 
player was asked to react to a pinpoint 
of light on a wall in a dark room by in- 
dicating what part of his body was the 
same height as the point of light). 

Outfielder Lou Piniella was found to 
have better coordination in the upper 
than the lower half of his body, per- 
haps accounting for his considerable ap- 
titude as a hitter and relative ineptitude 
in fielding ground balls. Catcher Ed 
Kirkpatrick found that in his closed bat- 
ting stance his nose blocked the vision 
in one eye so that he was virtually a one- 
eyed hitter. First Baseman Bob Oliver, 
who has trouble hitting high pitches, con- 
sistently tended to think the point of 
light was higher than it really was. 

The doctors outlined programs for the 
players designed to rectify such weak- 
nesses. Now, if they can also come up 
with a formula for hitting the long ball 
or consistently nipping the outside cor- 
ner with a fast curve. Kansas City will 
have the pennant wrapped up. 

ASK SAMSON 

Score a point for the anti-hair forces. 
Last Saturday at the Champions meet 
in Los Angeles (page 57), Al Feuerbach, 
who wears his hair down to his shoul- 
ders. tried desperately to become the sec- 
ond man ever to put the shot more than 


70 feet. He missed by l2'/i inches and 
blamed his hair. "I could definitely feel 
it on my last throw," he admitted. But 
do not assume that the burly sholputier 
ran out looking for a barber. He also 
said, ‘‘It was the first time my hair was 
ever a deterrent to my putting. I'm not 
going to clip it unless it bothers me on 
all six throws." 

TEXAS AND BROOKLYN 

Rice University has recruited a football 
player from — it's hard to believe — the 
heart of Brooklyn. Bernardo Pacz, a 
6' 2" quarterback, was approached by 
200 college teams before settling on 
scholastically prestigious Rice (Paez 
ranks in the top 10' , of his class at 
Thomas Jefferson High). 

Al Conover, Rice's coach, lapsed into 
Texas-stylc hyperbole in describing Paez' 
Brooklyn background to the Houston 
press. "The kids have to fight their way 
to school and home again." he said. 
"Those who can’t light have to pay pro- 
tection or get beat up. One day when I 
was there the team was working out on 
cement, scrimmaging without pads on 
frozen concrete. They had shoveled the 
snow off and were doing agility rolls 
and forward rolls, the entire bit. The 
team's field doesn't have a blade of grass 
on it. The field house is a converted sub- 
way station. Trains rumble overhead 
every 15 minutes or so, shaking loose 
dirt and bricks.” 

He praised the football program of 
Jefferson's coach, Moe Finkelstcin. "He 
has sold the kids on the idea that their 
only chance of getting out of that en- 
vironment and improving themselves is 
by making it in athletics and getting a 
college scholarship. As a result he has a 
very disciplined group." 

In Brooklyn. Finkelstein was pleased 
by Conover's praise but gently corrected 
some of his statements. "It isn’t all that 
rough,” he said. "The kids don't fight 
their way to school or pay protection. 
And it wasn't a scrimmage on concrete, 
it was just a workout." The field house 
is not an abandoned subway station but 
a small building that nestles under the 
elevated tracks. The subway docs rum- 
ble overhead, but bricks and dirt don’t 
shake loose, not really. Finkelstein did 
concede that the field had no grass. 

He had only one serious exception to 
Conover's remarks. He welcomed the 
educational opportunity football gave 
his players but not because it enabled 


them to escape forever from their en- 
vironment. Rather, Finkelstein said, he 
urges those who go to college to come 
back to Brooklyn afterward and teach 
and work in the community. 

FALSE HOPE 

The use of drugs to stimulate high school 
and college athletes is on the increase, 
according to a report given to the an- 
nual convention of the California Med- 
ical Association. Dr. Philip McFarland, 
head of the committee on the medical 
aspects of sport, said efforts by the state 
medical body to stop the growing use 
of drugs have not been successful. 

"We're trying to get to those rela- 
tively few who think winning is more im- 
portant than their own health care," he 
said. He added that one reason for the 
continuing rise in drug use is that col- 
legiate and scholastic players are “in- 
fluenced by pros who play with a cast 
on their arm or who get knocked out in 
one quarter and come back in the next." 
Dr. McFarland put some of the onus 
on coaches. "When you have to depend 
on somebody else's performance for your 
job," he observed, “you tend to be en- 
thusiastic about something that will im- 
prove your players' performance." 

He also blamed "sympathetic doc- 
tors" who, infected with an overdose of 
school spirit or hometown patriotism, 
help promote the use of drugs, partic- 
ularly anabolic steroids, amphetamines 
and pain-killers. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Joe Torre, St. Louis Cardinal third 
baseman and last year's Most Valuable 
Player, on his holdout at spring train- 
ing: "They're even charging me for cof- 
fee and gum at the clubhouse." 

• Orville Henry, Arkansas Gazelle col- 
umnist: “Do you reckon that the Green- 
ville officer w ho arrested Duane Thomas 
on charges of possessing marijuana both- 
ered to advise him, ‘You have the right 
to remain silent’?” 

• George Armstrong, Toronto Maple 
Leaf scout who is part Indian, on the con- 
troversy over Indians as the subject of 
team insignia: "When I was playing, it 
wasn't the Black Hawks' crest that both- 
ered me. It was Bobby Hull’s slap shot." 

• Dave Wohl, Philadelphia 76er guard, 

on his rebounding ability: "I am a 6' 2". 
deceptive non-leaper. I have one good 
jump in me a month. I try to make sure 
1 use it wisely." end 
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Dodge gave the 

four-door family 
a great new style... 


Whitewalls and wheel covers shown above optional at extra cost. 


Coronet Topper. Specially equipped with clothand-vinyl, split back 
bench seat with center armrest. Special exterior mouldings. Bumper guards, 
front and rear. And for adding these beautiful touches, your 
Dodge Dealer can offer you the vinyl roof free, because Dodge gives 
it to him at no extra charge. Interested in power steering 
and power front disc brakes? See your Dodge Dealer about his 
special offer on Coronet Topper X. Dodge. Depend on it. 


Coronet Tapper ’72 H 
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LITTLE 

BIG 

BOAT 

S orry about that. Equation. Pity, Running Tide. 

Stiff upper, Charisma. They had the pedigrees, 
but little old Condor — the sloop with the yellow- 
topped spinnaker to your right — won the prize. No 
way she could have beaten the world’s fanciest boats 
in the Southern Ocean Racing Conference, the win- 
ter’s biggest sailing series, but last week she did. 
Her owner? Hill Blackett, a Chicago advertising man. 
“I was not,” he said with perfect truth, “born into 
sailing.” 

While medium-sized boats like Indigo {top) and 
Cutlass were churning along far to the rear in the 
point-rich Miami-Nassau race, Blackett's Class D 41 - 
footer was in among the leading Class A biggies. 
She did more than mingle; she finished sixth in the 
fleet to all but clinch the SORC title. The conclud- 
ing Nassau Cup race three days later confirmed her 
triumph. 

It had begun as a lark. Blackett’s original des- 
tination was the West Indies, where he merely in- 
tended to breeze about for a while. But crewman 
Chris Martin and Blackett’s son Buzz needled him 
into entering the Southern circuit. Condor thereupon 
outsailed most of the 100-boat fleet in the four races 
preceding Miami-Nassau and killed ’em in that one. 
Oh, there were reasons: smart sail trimming and 
navigation and Blackett’s gambling instinct to split 
off from the fleet when he thought it wise. And 
maybe he was even blown along a bit by resentment 
of the way saltwater sailors like to lord it over his 
Lake Michigan freshwater breed. — Hugh D. Whall 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ERIC SCHWEIKAROT 
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LIFE OF LEISURE FOR 
THE UPPER CLASS 


Wealthy owners and blue-blooded colts have idled away the winter — and 
maybe their chance to win the Kentucky Derby by WHITNEY TOWER 


P erhaps it was snobbery, perhaps good 
sense, perhaps they are a ragtag lot 
that their owners are in no hurry to ex- 
pose, but not one of the leading can- 
didates for the Kentucky Derby — now 
just nine Saturdays away — had appeared 
on a racetrack this season. And here it 
was the first of March. Finally, last week 
three of the top-ranked six made it to 
the gate. Not in 22 years, since Mid- 
dleground in 19S0, has a colt started 
his 3-year-old season this late and still 
managed to win the Derby. That is a sta- 
tistic trainers might reflect on. 

Horsemen had their reasons for this 
casual approach to the classic. Several 
owners claimed that Gulfstream Park, 


which replaced stately Hialeah as Flor- 
ida’s midwinter meeting, was a place 
not fit for man or beast. So through Jan- 
uary and February, they stayed on 
the beach and their horses stayed in 
the barn. “I kept my record clean; I 
never went to Gulfstream,” sang one 
prominent owner as Hialeah opened 
last Friday. In some quarters, appearing 
in the Gulfstream clubhouse was viewed 
as being a traitor to one's class. A Ken- 
tuckian who risked censure and went 
up to Hallandale anyway returned to 
report, “Honey, it’s like going down 
to the depot when you’re used to 
Grand Central Station.” One wonders 
just how long it has been since this gen- 


Royal Owl. winner of seven straight hardly worked up a sweat as Shoemaker set his record. 



tleman traveled to New York, but at 
least he made his point. 

For years Gulfstream had sought Hi- 
aleah’s earlier dates, which fell during 
the height of the tourist season and at a 
time when the best horses always raced. 
The track argued its case in court and 
finally got what it wanted. But after all 
that effort, the banner season it expect- 
ed failed to develop. Attendance and 
handle hardly compared with past sea- 
sons at Hialeah; and during the entire 40- 
day Gulfstream meeting not a single 
horse ran in the colors of such major sta- 
bles as Greentree, Darby Dan, Rokeby 
or Ogden Phipps. “Many trainers are 
in Florida but not running at Gulf- 
stream,” said Joe Hirsch, the Daily Rac- 
ing Form columnist. “There are two rea- 
sons. The track is too hard and there- 
fore dangerous in comparison to Hia- 
leah, and there is an understandable 
resentfulness over the change in dates 
between the two tracks.” For 44 years 
Hialeah’s midwinter meeting had pro- 
vided an elegant respite for horsemen, 
much as Saratoga does in midsummer. 

While many trainers were knocking 
Gulfstream, many more were busy do- 
ing the best they could there, and by 
meeting’s end last Thursday a few of 
their colts had won new recognition. 
Though Lucien Laurin was keeping Riva 
Ridge, last season’s undisputed 2-year- 
old champion and winner of seven of 
his nine races, in his bam at Hialeah, 
he brought to Gulfstream two worthy 
substitutes. The best seemed Spanish 
Riddle, a son of Ridan, who had thrived 
since shipping south from New York. 
He had won three in a row, scoring by 
such astonishing margins as eight and 
13 lengths. Two of his victories had been 
in stakes, and he was the favorite in the 
SI 80,000 Florida Derby last week. Lau- 
rin also had a less-fancied starter. Upper 
Case, a bay by Round Table out of the 
Bold Ruler mare Bold Experience. When 
the field of 1 1 in the mile-and-one-eighth 
stake turned into the stretch. Upper 
Case, with Ron Turcotte riding, sur- 
prised almost everyone by barreling 
through a hole on the rail and rushing 
past his stablemate to win by a length. 

Churchill Downs President Lynn 
Stone looked on awkwardly as the win- 
ning owner, Mrs. Penny Tweedy, and 
Laurin admitted they had neglected to 
pay $100 just two weeks before to nom- 
inate Upper Case for the Kentucky 
Derby. Was this an office mix-up or 


what? Atfirst Laurinsaid, “Mrs.Tweedy 
believes that if she has one colt good 
enough for the Kentucky Derby [she 
owns Riva Ridge], she does not need 
two." But then Penny Tweedy went on 
to explain it wasn't quite that way: “It 
was my decision, and I suppose I’ll be 
trying to live it down for a long time to 
come. But as a yearling on our farm. 
Upper Case was the star of his crop. 
Riva Ridge was just one of the others. 
Which is how things remained until they 
started racing. Then we knew Riva was 
something special. Upper Case seemed 
to be slower to develop, and on his breed- 
ing we thought that the Belmont Stakes 
and those fall distance races would suit 
him better. That’s why I didn’t nom- 
inate him for the Kentucky Derby." 

Though the Florida Derby did not 
draw quality horses as it has in the past, 
the performance by Upper Case was 
good enough; Fountain of Youth win- 
ner Gentle Smoke finished third behind 
Spanish Riddle, and Calumet’s Tarboosh 
was fourth. Laurin was asked how Up- 
per Case compared with the still-to-start 
Riva Ridge. “I’ve got news for you," 


said the jovial ex-jockey. “Riva is 10 
pounds better. I've never trained any- 
thing to compare with him. This is a 
long campaign, and I must be careful. 
I’ll put three or four races into him be- 
fore the Derby, and that should be 
enough. He has taken more time than I 
expected to fill out, but he's about 1,050 
pounds now and l have no complaints. 
He’s sound, and if all goes well I’ll run 
him in the Hibiscus on March 22." 

Two of the colts being touted as Riva's 
toughest competitors — Key to the Mint 
and Freetex — made their 1972 debuts 
in the seven-furlong Bahamas Stakes the 
next day at Hialeah. But instead of run- 
ning one-two or even one-anything, they 
ran fourth and nowhere. Key to the Mint 
was beaten in the race by 10V4 lengths, 
and Freetex was pulled up at the top of 
the stretch after his jockey felt the colt 
take some bad steps. The race winner 
was Mrs. Wallace Gilroy's New Pros- 
pect, a Never Bend colt who has now 
won three of his four lifetime starts. In 
this, his first stakes appearance, he set a 
dazzling track record, 1:21%, and raced 
nearly all the way in front. Dick Fisch- 


er, his trainer, said the colt probably 
would skip next week's Flamingo. “It's 
time I taught him how to rate, to come 
from behind," Fischer explained. As for 
Key to the Mint, Trainer Elliott Burch 
believed the 1 ,200-pound bay might have 
lost some of his competitive spirit dur- 
ing his months of ease. The colt will prob- 
ably wear blinkers in his next outing. 

The one 3-year-old that lived up to 
his advance billing last week was Royal 
Owl. who coasted home with his ears 
cocked in the 554,850 San Jacinto Stakes 
at Santa Anita. He is trained by canny 
John Canty, the Irishman who has 
patched together last year's Kentucky 
Derby favorite U nconscious and brought 
him back to win the important Strub 
and San Antonio stakes this winter. Roy- 
al Owl is not fashionably bred, at least 
in classic terms. He is by Crazy Kid, 
once the world-record holder for six fur- 
longs (1:07%). “He may not be bred 
well," his jockey Bill Shoemaker said 
recently, “but he runs like a freak horse." 
Royal Owl gave Shoemaker his 555th 
stakes victory. It had taken Shoe 23 years 
to break Eddie Arcaro’s mark of 554 
(set during a 31-year career). Royal Owl 
is the hottest Derby prospect in the West, 
the winner of seven straight. He has been 
beaten only once, in his first race in 
which he was checked. His competition 
in California appears minimal, at least 
until an injured colt of considerable 
promise named MacArthur Park returns 
to the racing scene. 

So this is a different sort of season. 
For years U.S. horsemen have watched 3- 
year-olds of classic pretensions become 
lame and halt long before the first Sat- 
urday in May. Think back over 20 years 
at the colts that raced hell-for-leather 
through winter campaigns and never 
made it to Churchill Downs. Think of 
Graustark, Buckpasser, Turn-to, Gen. 
Duke. Remember Sir Gaylord and First 
Landing? Penny Tweedy does. Her fa- 
ther owned them, and they ran in the 
same blue-and-white block Meadow Sta- 
ble silks she now uses. Sir Gaylord broke 
down the morning before the 1962 Ken- 
tucky Derby; he had been the heavy fa- 
vorite. First Landing, the favorite in 
1959, made it to the gate and managed 
to finish third, but he was taken out of 
training shortly thereafter. Which may 
be two excellent reasons for Riva 
Ridge— and all the rest of the 3-year- 
old crop— just to idle along. But until 
May 6, who’s to know for sure. ind 
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Upper Case, who Is not entered In the Kentucky Derby, showed his heels to colts that are. 
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REDS WHO GO GRUNT 
IN THE SPRING, TRA LA 



Aided by the Florida sun, Cincinnati players are just about dying to erase 
their image as the fat and happy failures of 1971 by WILLIAM LEGGETT 


S chool opened for the Cincinnati 
Reds in Florida last week with a 
few lessons in the three Rs. Remorse 
and regret were old companions from 
1971. Everybody got an A. Redemption 
was the tough one. Pete Rose stood in 
the third-base dugout of Tampa’s A1 Lo- 
pez Field one afternoon and put it up 
on the blackboard. “To me,” Rose said, 
“it looks like the teams in the Western 
Division of the National League are so 
equal that if you get four games behind 
anybody you can just about forget it. 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Houston 
and Atlanta have good clubs. 1 think 
we’ve got a heck of a club.” Rose paused 
and looked- out at the empty field. “But 
it won’t make any difference how many 
hits I get or how quick little Joe Mor- 
gan is on the bases if Tony Perez and 
Johnny Bench (see cover ) don’t knock 
us in. If they don’t there won’t be a Big 
Red Machine again.” 

Bench, sitting quietly beside Rose, 
scratched his spikes across the cement 
floor of the dugout and looked down. 
“Those runs,” Bench said, "will be driv- 
en in.” 

Rose and Bench are two of baseball’s 
most attractive performers and the lead- 
ers of a team that spent the spring 
and summer of 1971 making a co- 
lossal mess of a very fine game. “We 
committed every crime possible,” said 
Rose. “Ran the bases like idiots. Didn’t 
field. Couldn’t bunt. Left guys in scor- 
ing position. Hell, we should have 
been put in jail!” 

Bench cleared his throat. A faint smile 
parted his lips. “We have been,” he said. 

Neither man exaggerated. The Big Red 
Machine of 1970, winner of 102 games 
and a National League pennant while 
drawing nearly 3.5 milllion people, came 
to a blushing halt in 1971. And this 
spring it is paying the price in sweat 
and grunts. Manager George (Sparky) 
Anderson carries a watch in his back 
pocket but seldom looks at it; often the 


Reds’ drills have stretched to five hours. 
Morgan, the second baseman acquired 
from Houston in the off season, calls 
Redsland, Cincinnati’s training ground, 
a “concentration camp.” 

Redsland is a huge complex of four 
diamonds built in a cloverleaf with an 
observation tower in the center. Four 
batting cages are in constant use. Writ- 
ten in red behind each Iron Mike pitch- 
ing machine is a message worthy of 
IBM’s THINKsmith: keep your eye 
on the ball. Whenever the Reds are 
not eyeing, they are running. 

A grid of chalk lines has been put 
down in the outfield on one of the di- 
amonds and the distance between the 
markers gets longer as the grid stretch- 
es out. The players start running in 
continued 



It's run, Reds, run (or Pete Rose A Co. In 
the stern choreography of Sparky Anderson. 
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RED GRUNTS continued 


strides of 6' and continue on to 6 7', 
7 Vi'. 8'. They huff. They puff. They sweat. 
They swear a lot. 

If a player is seen out after 1 1 p.m. 
it is assumed that he must be walking 
in his sleep. Other excuses arc not ac- 
ceptable. Anderson has made it clear 
to each man in camp that he will 
"try to give everyone a chance. I did 
not say I would give everyone a chance. 
All I said is that I would try. I’m not 
going to mess everything up by being 
a good guy. I made that mistake last 


spring. I want the players' respect, 
but I'm not stupid enough to think 
that they are just going to give it to 
me. Maybe I've got to work harder 
than they have to get it. That's O.K. 

"I've grown to believe that too many 
people in sports today face up to a prob- 
lem by walking out the back door. To 
heck with that. When these men go out 
on a baseball field they are representing 
the Cincinnati Reds and I'm the man 
with the job of manager. They have a 
debt to the organization and the fans to 



Denis Menke gets his legs crossed as he fields a ball but his concentration is Red-perfect. 


look like people who care deeply about 
what they are doing.” 

Anderson himself cares deeply about 
a lot of things, including garb and grub. 
"If the players are so worried about 
their bell-bottomed trousers, let them 
join the Navy," was his winter advice 
to mod-squadders. The subject of food 
makes him gag. 

It has been suggested that the only 
sparks given off by the Reds of 1971 
came from their knives and forks. A 
cast of heroes gifted with humor and 
good looks, the Reds of 1970 had 
been hits on the subsequent banquet 
circuit. And hogs. When they got around 
to spring training they were overweight 
and undereager. 

Near the end of the 1971 season An- 
derson drew up a list of weights for the 
Reds for 1972. With the list came a warn- 
ing: it would cost S50 for each pound 
of overweight lugged to Redsland. In 
1971 Bench reported for spring training 
at 215 pounds. Anderson told his catch- 
er to come in this year at 202. His in- 
structions to Perez were to go from 21 1 
to 195. Don Gullett. the 21-year-old 
lefthander who had a 16-6 record last 
season, is on the Reds' roster at 190 
pounds. Anderson suggested 1 85. Gullett 
weighed in at 1 80. Of the 37 players work- 
ing out last week the total overweight 
poundage came to only 27. 

“The eating thing got out of hand," 
says Anderson. Like many clubs, the 
1971 Reds "had a splendid buffet set up 
for the players after every game. The 
food kept getting better, and the play- 
ers learned to handle it in championship 
form. "One night we lost a game and 
looked terrible doing it," Anderson re- 
calls. "I followed the team into the club- 
house and instead of sitting down and 
thinking about how poorly they had 
played, they just kept peeling off to the 
left in front of me and going into the 
food room. The next day I overheard 
one of the players asking Bernie Stowe, 
our clubhouse man, ‘Bernie, what's to 
eat after the game?' That did it. 

"This year there will be food on the 
road in the clubhouse only in those few 
cities where you don't want the players 
walking the streets at night." 

Which can't hurt Bob Howsam, Cin- 
cinnati's general manager, in his new 
quest for speed. He has added plenty in 
Outfielders Ted Uhlaender and Cesar 
Gcronimo and Infielder Morgan. All 
three are left-handed hitters, joining a 
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team that had only Rose and Bernic 
Carbo batting left in 1971. Uhiacnder 
has been a swift bascrunncr in both Min- 
nesota and Cleveland. Geronimo. it is 
said, is one of those phenoms who can 
turn off the light switch on the wall and 
be under the covers before the room 
gets dark. Morgan has stolen 131 bases 
in 166 attempts over the last three years. 

Getting to second was never Morgan's 
problem: he couldn't get to first with 
Manager Harry Walker. "I don’t know 
how I could have been considered a trou- 
blemaker in Houston,” he says. “All I 
ever seemed to be doing with the As- 
tros was breaking up lights in the club- 
house. I'm not a real fast runner like 
Lou Brock or Maury Wills. I never ran 
the 100 in a time even worth talking 
about. I rely on my quickness in break- 
ing away from the bases.” 

It was Howsam, along with Spec Rich- 
ardson, general manager of the Astros, 
who started the cascade of major trades 
at the winter meetings last November 
in Phoenix. Cincinnati dispatched the 
right side of its infield — Lee May and 
Tommy Helms — plus Utilityman Jimmy 
Stewart to the Astros for Morgan. Third 
Baseman Denis Menke, Pitcher Jack Bil- 
lingham, Geronimo and minor leaguer 
Ed Armbrister. 

The trading of May raised some eye- 
brows — and hackles. In three seasons 
he had III home runs and 302 RBIs. 
His majestic three-run homer in the 
1970 World Series saved the Reds 
from being gobbled up in four straight 
by Baltimore. With Bobby Tolan, Rose, 
Perez and Bench hitting in front of 
him. May was often denied the pub- 
licity he should have received during 
the 1970 season. “They got all the hand- 
shakes,” Lee used to say, “and I got 
all the knockdown pitches." 

Last year May was Cincinnati’s best 
player and. despite missing most of the 
first month of the season, he accom- 
plished a career high of 39 home runs, 
plus 98 RBIs. Only Henry Aaron and 
Willie Stargell hit more homers. Had 
Howsam given up too much? 

“I knew it was a controversial trade,” 
Howsam said last week, sunning on a 
bench at Redsland. “But we didn't get 
as many letters of criticism as I thought 
we would. Only about 60. W'e answered 
each one and explained that we traded 
May and Helms for four reasons: to ac- 
quire speed, to get some left-handed hit- 
ting. to help our pitching by giving it 


more depth and to help our defense. 
When we explained our points 60 r ,‘ of 
the people wrote back to say they agreed 
with us." 

May, working out with the Astros at 
Cocoa Beach, Ha., denied any feeling 
of bitterness. “Look," he said. “I just 
accept it as part of the game. I can 
make money in Houston just as well as 
in Cincinnati.” 

May ruefully reviewed the decline and 
disintegration of the Big Red Machine. 
Some problems had appeared in the last 
half of the pennant year. By June 9, 
1970 the Reds were 10 games up in their 
division and merely awaiting the vic- 
tory party. At the halfway point Start- 
ing Pitchers Jim Merritt, Wayne Simp- 
son, Jim McGlothlin and Gary Nolan 
had a combined won-loss record of 49- 
lb. But in the second half they came in 
at 17-16. 

Helms saw the loss of Bobby Tolan 
last season as particularly injurious. 
“Losing Bobby upset the balance of the 
whole team," Helms said. "He did so 
many things so well. We were never out 
of a game w hen he was in there because 
he could get on base and then the bomb- 
ers — Perez, Bench and May— would 
bring him in.” 

Tolan believes he can be in center 
field on Opening Day in Cincinnati. 
Maybe he will. Maybe not. He tore the 
Achilles' tendon of his right leg while 
playing basketball in January 1971. Af- 
ter an operation there was hope that 
Tolan could return to the Cincinnati line- 
up by June. Instead of staying in Flor- 
ida to run in the sunlight and try to 
restore strength to his leg, Tolan ac- 
companied the team on road trips and 
ran in the outfield. During the first week 
in May he was doing just that in Dodg- 
er Stadium. "I was just running and it 
felt like someone threw a ball and hit 
me. I heard a big thump." Tolan need- 
ed a second operation and was gone for 
the entire year. 

How good a ballplayer was Tolan in 
1970? Only spectacular. He scored 112 
runs, stole 57 bases, had 56 extra-base 
hits, 80 RBIs and an average of .316. 
How good is Tolan now? Only as good 
as a question mark. While his teammates 
run and grunt, he has been told to go 
slowly. His hope of playing the opener 
may be only the dream of a competitive 
athlete stung by the frustrations of 1971 . 

It has been more than a year since 
Tolan faced “live pitching," for which 


there is no substitute, as Curt Flood dis- 
covered when he stayed out a year fight- 
ing the reserve clause and then tried to 
make a comeback with Washington. 

“I know I have to get in against real 
pitching to find out about things." To- 
lan says. "In batting practice I'm sure 
some of the guys will throw so that they 
try to make me look good. That’s just 
what I don't want.” 

One of the Reds’ duller training drills 
pits them against phantom pitching. The 
batter steps into the box and imagines 
that a pitcher is throwing a ball into 
the strike zone. The hitter takes his best 
swing and then breaks for first base as 
fast as he can go. After four hitters had 
tried it during the first full day of work- 
outs, boredom was setting in. Then John- 
ny Bench’s turn came. He measured the 
phantom pitcher, waited for the make- 
believe ball, took a big cut and stood 
on tiptoe watching it fly over the fence. 
The team roared. And Johnny Bench 
ran like fury toward first base. 

Despite the preliminary high jinks, he 
was running a little bit scared. It was 
Bench who slumped from a Most Valu- 
able Player season of 45 home runs, 148 
RBIs and a batting average of .293 to 
27 homers. 61 RBIs and .238 in 1971. 
“They have been playing pro baseball 
in Cincinnati longer than any other city," 
he says, “and I don’t think anyone ever 
got more boos in one year than I got 
last season. You try to say to yourself, 
'Well, the fans paid to get in, so they 
have the right to boo.’ You try to say 
that you don’t hear it. I heard it. Boy, I 
heard it. and it hurt. I heard all those 
noises of feet hitting the ground from 
people jumping off that bandwagon." 

Bench admits that he got into some 
awful hitting habits last season, so bad 
that he went to the Florida Instructional 
League for 10 days of work in the fall. 
He had been trying to pull nearly every 
pitch and frustration compounded his 
troubles. "I have to get it corrected," 
he says, “and I’m going to keep at it 
until I do." 

In the jearly workouts Bench goes 
through all the demanding running ex- 
ercises, plays a little first base and out- 
field and then catches batting practice 
in addition to hitting. 

“I have to find out," he says, "which 
was Johnny Bench — the one in 1970 or 
the one last season. I think I have a pret- 
ty good idea now which one it is." 

Your third R. Mr. Anderson? end 
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W hen Bobby Fischer sits down op- 
posite Boris Spassky next June to 
settle the question of whether an Amer- 
ican has truly overtaken a Russian as 
the world's best chess player, it will mark 
a new high in awareness of the game in 
this country. But Fischer's smashing vic- 
tories en route to the finals against the 
world champion may have lulled casual 
U.S. observers into thinking the rest of 
the way will be easy, too. Not so. What 
has gone before has no more bearing 
on the championshi p matches than a run- 
away pennant race has to do with the out- 
come of a World Series. 

Fischer’s opponent, in a sense, is the 
Soviet Union itself. In addition to the 
spurs of personal pride and competi- 
tiveness that will be driving Spassky, he 
will also be out to uphold his nation's 
honor in a field it has dominated for a 
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THE BIG BURDEN BORIS BEARS 

When Russia’s Spassky (above) risks his world chess title against Bobby Fischer this summer, says a 
man who has played them both, more than a championship will be at stake by ROBERT BYRNE 


quarter century. He is well trained to up- 
hold it, and even now is undergoing in- 
tensive preparation with the top chess 
theoreticians in the world — all of whom 
share his dedication to continued So- 
viet preeminence in chess. 

Consequently, Spassky is under heavy 
pressure, and he is showing it. Some of 
the pressure comes from the Soviet Min- 
istry of Physical Culture and Sport, 
which for a generation convinced the 
rest of the world that chess supremacy 
was a Russian prerogative. Last Decem- 
ber in Moscow. Spassky's flagging spir- 
its were conspicuously in evidence. The 
35-year-old champion was competing in 
the month-long Alekhine Memorial 
Tournament along with 18 high-rank- 
ing contenders, including Tigran Petro- 
sian. who had just returned from being 
clobbered by Fischer at Buenos Aires 
(SI, Nov. 8, 1971). A world champion 
is not expected to take first place every 
time he enters a tournament of this class, 
but it was not a good moment for Spas- 
sky to finish in a tie for sixth. Another 
bad omen was his resounding defeat by 
Petrosian. My own game with Spassky 
was drawn (I finished half a point be- 
hind him in the final standings) and it 
seemed to me there was a lackluster, un- 
certain quality to his play that had not 
characterized it in the past. His perfor- 
mance legitimately stirs some interesting 
speculation. 

What sort of man is the champion? 
Spassky is not a simple person; no su- 
perior chess player is. He is a green- 
eyed. broad-shouldered man with red- 
dish-brown hair who dresses with an air 
of studied elegance. He is 5' 10", weighs 
176 pounds, has a trim figure and gives 
an impression, at a first meeting, of be- 
ing a superior physical athlete, say a ten- 
nis or soccer player. Indeed, tennis -and 
soccer are two of his favorite sports, 
but he also goes in for swimming, run- 
ning and skiing. 

Spassky and his second wife Larissa 
and their 4-year-old son live on the fifth 
floor of Moscow's newest and largest 
apartment building. He is one of the 
few Russians who drives a foreign car. 


a bright-red Volvo he bought after Rus- 
sia won the 1970 International Team 
Tournament in West Germany. By So- 
viet standards he has a good income, 
something in excess of 500 rubles (S560) 
a month, which is five times more than 
the average worker gets. He could eas- 
ily augment this with exhibitions and 
lectures, but he docs not have the slight- 
est inclination to do so. and he rarely 
writes on chess, although he has a de- 
gree in journalism from the University 
of Leningrad. 

Underneath his easygoing, good-na- 
tured manner, Spassky is lough and de- 
termined. Talking with him in Moscow 


last December I remarked that he seemed 
a natural competitor. He demurred. 
'"No," he said, "my profession makes 
me so." But he knows the need for the 
enormous competitive effort required in 
top-level chess. During his first try for 
the world championship in 1966, when 
he was defeated by Petrosian (four loss- 
es, three wins and 17 draws), Spassky 
lost 15 pounds. In their second match, 
in 1969, when Spassky came back to 
take the title (six wins, four losses and 
13 draws), he lost five pounds. After 
that victory his wife offered reporters 
a glimpse of life with a champion. "I 
would not like our son to play chess, 

continued 
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because the nervous strain is too great,” 
she said. "It was very difficult to watch 
all this happening." 

Spassky moved into the Leningrad- 
skaya Hotel by himself for the Alekhine 
tournament. In the past, after his tour- 
nament games he often played bridge 
with his chess opponents. "We used to 
play every night,” he said, "and my chess 
game did not suffer.” But he did not 
play bridge this time. 

The good wishes Spassky gets from 
rivals and friends in Moscow for his 
match with Fischer are little comfort to 
him. At best these sound like the sort 
of encouragement Columbus received 
before he set out on his voyage in 1492. 
Or. more like it, the kind the Pittsburgh 
Pirates would get if they were suddenly 
meeting a favored foreign team — say the 
Tokyo Giants— in the World Series for 
the first time. Ever since 1948, when Mi- 
khail Botvinnik first brought the world 
championship to the Soviet Union after 
the death of Alexander Alekhine, one 
Soviet star after another has kept the 
title there. During the intervening 24 
years even the challengers have come 
from the Soviet Union. In the circum- 
stances, the government could well af- 
ford to remain neutral about the fate of 
the champion. Indeed, a periodic turn- 
over of the championship was welcomed, 
so long as it was turned over to another 
Soviet player. Such a turnover, in the 
eyes of the government, demonstrated 
the superiority of Soviet players as a 
class. In international terms, the under- 
lying idea was to use chess as a show- 
case in which the superiority of the Com- 
munist system could be displayed. 

Chess domination by the Soviet Union 
is not an accidental phenomenon. Rus- 
sian youth is led into the game and 
schooled in its subtleties much as Amer- 
ican youngsters learn about baseball. The 
Russian youth competes in local chess 
clubs instead of Little League. He may 
also join a team at school, where the 
game is offered as part of the regular cur- 
riculum. Gifted youngsters get further 
encouragement through larger clubs and 
by entering tough regional tournaments. 
Eventually, such a youth might enter a 
chess institute for advanced players — 
the graduate schools of Russian chess — 
where he gets special instruction from 
the world's best players. 

Even after a player has achieved in- 
ternational recognition he may still oc- 
casionally return to the institute for re- 


fresher courses, as an American touring 
golfer might seek out his teaching pro 
when his game goes sour. Yuri Bala- 
shov, who finished fourth in the last So- 
viet championship, returned to his chess 
institute for further work after making 
a poor showing in last year's Alekhine 
tournament. 

A primary incentive to the Soviet chess 
player is money. A good player, even 
though hardly in Spassky’s class, earns 
a state salary well above that of the av- 
erage worker, and his schedule is ar- 
ranged to avoid physical or mental strain. 
Such are the perquisites of a national in- 
stitution. 

But Fischer's victories may be chang- 
ing everything — including, apparently, 
the tractability of the Soviet Chess Fed- 
eration, which had been making an un- 
precedented fuss over the match site. 
Spassky is going into battle not as a 
lone combatant confronting his foremost 
rival, but as a towering rampart defend- 
ing Soviet tradition. Bearing the stan- 
dard of his country's national sport 
would be an oppressive psychological 
burden for anyone. But when added to 
the normal anxieties preceding a cham- 
pionship match, the pressure could be 
overwhelming. 

Nor is this the only cause of Spas- 
sky’s gloom these days. Fischer won the 
right to challenge him in a fashion so 
spectacular as to unnerve any oppo- 
nent — six straight wins against the 
U.S.S.R.’s formidable Mark Taimanov, 
six straight against Bent Larsen of Den- 
mark, and at Buenos Aires four straight 
closing wins against Petrosian. Thus, his 
qualifying tournament record stands 
at 17 wins, one loss and three draws. 
(Spassky, on his way to the champion- 
ship in 1968 against Gcller, Larsen and 
Korchnoi, scored 1 1 wins, 13 draws and 
one loss. ) 

Spassky has no intention of becoming 
the scapegoat in a Russian catastrophe, 
however. He is extraordinarily resilient, 
never so dangerous as in the next game 
after a Joss. Closely related to this is his 
delayed-action style of chess. Unlike 
Fischer, who comes out at the sound of 
the bell ready to flatten his opponent 
with the first punch, Spassky is often 
slow to take the initiative. He docs not 
reach full power until early in the mid- 
dle game. This pattern of play has a de- 
ceptive effect, lulling his opponent into 
a false sense of security just when the ex- 
plosion is all set to go off. 


"I’m lazy," Spassky once said. "I’m 
like a Russian bear — calm, slow, and 
finding it an effort to get up." Com- 
pared to Fischer, who seems to spend 
every waking hour studying and ana- 
lyzing, Spassky devotes no more than 
three or four hours a day to chess anal- 
ysis. But Fischer works alone, while 
Spassky has a marvelous team to carry 
on for him. 

Presiding over the group is Igor Bon- 
darevsky, 58, a former Soviet champion 
who has been Spassky's coach for the 
past decade. Bondarevsky came into 
Spassky's life at a low point in his ca- 
reer. In the world student championship 
in Leningrad in 1960, playing first board, 
Spassky was decisively beaten by Wil- 
liam Lombardy of the U.S. in only 29 
moves, a loss that won the tournament 
for the American team. Spassky was 
blamed for the Soviet defeat. He also 
quarreled with his coach, the brilliant 
but domineering Alexander Tolush, and 
the pressures of divorce proceedings 
from his first wife further disconcerted 
him. Finally he was so out of favor with 
Soviet chess authorities that he was for- 
bidden to play abroad for three years. 
"Bondarevsky did a lot not only for 
my chess knowledge but for my char- 
acter," Spassky once said. "He has a 
very happy family life, and he is a man 
of strong character.” 

Spassky is unwilling to disclose the 
separate functions of the members of 
his advisory team, but Bondarevsky 
seems to be in charge of overall match 
strategy and, in particular, the task of 
determining what type of formation is 
best adapted to countering the individual 
psychology of each opponent. It was said 
in Moscow that Bondarevsky was re- 
sponsible for Spassky's brilliant use of 
the ancient Tarrasch Defense when he 
won the championship from Petrosian 
in 1969. Certainly Spassky has been ex- 
traordinarily skillful at playing on his 
rivals’ weaknesses. But what will Bon- 
darevsky suggest for the games against 
Fischer, who does not seem to have any 
obvious weakness? 

Another member of Spassky’s group 
is Nikolai Krogius, 41, a mild-mannered, 
scholarly statistical psychologist, and a 
frequent opponent of Spassky’s in his 
early career. Krogius has been cast in a 
Svengalian role by some, but his real 
function seems far more mundane. Spas- 
sky once was asked exactly what Kro- 
gius did on his team. "He gives homey 

continued 
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This charcoal 
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better tasting 
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filter gives you 
better tasting 
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with activated charcoal. 
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Our brake shoes are ready to install 
when they’re taken out of the box. 



Delco brake shoes are 
prefitted at the factory. No 
additional grinding or shaping 
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most foreign cars. Drum 
brakes or disc brakes, it 
doesn’t matter. 


The more you know, 
the more you'll want Delco. 
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advice and platitudes," answered the 
champion, "to which the rest of us lis- 
ten with rapt attention." 

For analysis of openings and end 
games during adjournments. Spassky has 
acquired the services of Yefim (idler 
(also once coached by Bondarev sky land 
Gcller's assistant. Ivo Nei. During the 
1962 International Team Championship 
at Varna, in the first meeting between 
Botvinnik and Bobby Fischer, the game 
was adjourned with Botvinnik in a dif- 
ficult position. When the adjournment 
was played off. Botvinnik escaped with 
a draw, and he gave (idler the credit 
for having discovered in overnight anal- 
ysis the way to equalize the game. Be- 
tween them. Geller and Nei have an 
enormous amount of expertise on a 
broad spectrum of openings. 

Bondarev sky says that Spassky will 
beat Fischer. But most Soviet experts 
are skeptical or noncommittal. Botv innik 
has said that however the match turns 
out, Fischer and Spassky will continue 
to have seesaw battles for a decade. A 
Yugoslav journalist found Petrosian 
playing a slot machine at the Moscow 
Writers" Club after his lopsided loss to 
Fischer and asked him the obvious ques- 
tion. "The world waits for a new king 
on the chess throne." Petrosian replied. 
"I cannot say who this will be. nor am 
I able to forecast the future. . . Is Fisch- 
er really a chess genius? I am absolutely 
sure lie is not." 

Viktor Korchnoi says that Fischer will 
win because Spassky is la/y. Spassky 's 
most ebullient supporter is the former 
world champion Mikhail Tal. who says. 

"Bobby won't have it so easy against 
Spassky 

In spite of the underlying Soviet pes- 
simism, Spassky’s fears and Fischer's 
fabulous feats. Tal is right. With Spas- 
sky's dogged defense and formidable 
attacking power, l ischcr could not find 
a tougher opponent. Spassky and Fisch- 
er have played five tournament games 
in the past. Spassky won three, and two 
were drawn, but all were played before 
Fischer's sensational winning streak be- 
gan. Long ago Spassky remarked that 
one thing that made him less vulnerable 
than Fischer was his ability to accept de- 
feat. When asked how he avoided being 
discouraged and could snap back after 
a bad beating in a given game, he re- 
plied that this was his secret and he was 
going to keep it. The secret is some- 
thing Fischer must bear in mind. end 
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Meet Shane Gould, 15, of Sydney, who wears 
braces, is in a daze from 'Wuthering Heights’ 
and holds five world swimming records 


SHE’S ON TOP DOWN UNDER 


If the housewives caring for their kids 
• at Sydney's noisy Ryde Swimming 
Centre had been less absorbed in the lat- 
est gossip one recent Monday afternoon, 
they might have noticed a 15-year-old 
girl climb from one of the five outdoor 
pools, then give a little yawn. This ep- 
isode took on interest because of the 72- 
point type the Australian press had been 
investing in the news that the girl, Shane 
Gould, had special gifts as a swimmer. 

SHANE SEEKS IMPOSSIBLE FEAT! the 

headlines would typically report, and 
next morning they would chorus: shane 
does IT again! Preoccupied housewives 
notwithstanding, Shane Gould was hard- 
ly lacking for attention. 

On this day, as she ascended with a 
yawn from the pool following her af- 
ternoon workout, it was Shane’s weary 
fate to face still another wave of jour- 


nalists, the immediate group including 
a couple of the hometown Sydney 
boys, a reporter-photographer team 
from the Brisbane Sunday Mail and 
others from as far away as the U.S. 
and Switzerland. During her sudden 
emergence as the world’s best woman 
swimmer. Shane had displayed a com- 
posure amounting to nonchalance, but 
the constant presence of so many news- 
men sometimes reached her. “They keep 
coming, and there’s no end to them,” she 
had complained more than once. 
“They've taken hundreds of pictures, 
thousands — and they still want more.” 

Shane's reaction to today’s visitors was 
to go sensibly about her business. It was 
summer in Australia, a holiday from 
school, und she and her Ryde Sw imming 
Club teammates were enjoying a day 
off from the New South Wales cham- 


pionships, a 10-day affair that had begun 
the previous weekend. As the cameramen 
trained their lenses on her at poolside, 
she wrapped her wide shoulders in a tow- 
el, then drew herself up to her full 5' 7>/2' 
so as to commend her damp hair to the 
sun. The pictures, when seen later, would 
reveal a leggy adolescent with well-made 
features under a casque of silver-blonde 
hair. A careful look would disclose, be- 
hind a pouty mouth, braces on the teeth. 
The photos would be suitable for Qantas 
ads promoting travel in the antipodes, for 
it was clear that Shane Gould was on her 
way to becoming a true, tawny-hued 
Australian beauty. 

Neither was it difficult to imagine why 
she yawned. In the months leading up 
to this meet, Shane had equaled or bro- 
ken all five standard world freestyle rec- 
ords and was now stalking similar rec- 
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ords in the 200- and 400-meter individ- 
ual medleys. She had become the talk 
of the swimming world, much of the con- 
versation being divisible into three top- 
ics. The first had to do with her “two- 
beat kick," a shallow, almost slow-mo- 
tion leg action that her coach, Forbes 
Carlile, was predicting would revolution- 
ize competitive swimming. Another was 
the likelihood that she would make a 
shambles of women's swimming at the 
1972 Olympics. Finally, there was the 
question of when she would ever lose an- 
other freestyle race, a calamity that had 
last struck the Australian teen-ager eight 
months before. 

Shane’s heroics began in London last 
April 30 on her first overseas swimming 
junket. Still six months shy of her 1 5th 
birthday, she tied the oldest record in 
swimming, the 100-meter freestyle clock- 


ing of 58.9 set by countrywoman Dawn 
Fraser in 1 964. The next day Shane broke 
the 200-freeslyle record, one she would 
lower later in the year to 2:05.8 in a 
race otherwise memorable for a horren- 
dous start that left her still on the block 
as the other girls hit the water. There fol- 
lowed in orderly sequence world free- 
style marks at 400 meters (4:21.2), 800 
(8:58.1) and 1.500 (17:00.6). Her swim 
in the 1,500, which lopped 18.6 seconds 
off the previous record, would have won 
the men's event in the Olympics as re- 
cently as 1964. 

Along with haste in the water. Shane 
was demonstrating faith in her own des- 
tiny. a quality that surfaced as early as 
November 1970 when she submitted to 
wearing braces only on the promise the> 
be olf by the 1972 Games. Just another 
Olympic hopeful at the time, she has du- 
tifully accepted her orthodontist ap- 
pointments ever since, trudging up a nar- 
row stairway above a health-food store 
and into a cramped waiting room fur- 
nished with romance comics titled Love 
in the Wih I and Spy Spell. All the while, 
her confidence reached new heights. “I 
feel like I could have gone a ‘teenth' fast- 
er." she said after every record swim. 
“I don't think I've begun to swim my 
best times." 

As Australians read of her deeds over 
their morning chops and eggs. Shane be- 
came a national heroine. Her 1 .500-meter 
record, set Dec. 12 in a small intcrclub 
meet at Sydney’s Birrong Pool, attracted 
3,000 spectators, half of whom, having 
seen what they came for, went home fol- 
lowing her sw im, passing up later events 
on the program. Even before Tass and 
UPI ( Europe) honored Shane as sports- 
woman of 1971, her parents were spend- 
ing S5 a week in postage to answer fan 
mail that arrived at their suburban 
Sydney home from abroad. The Goulds 
also felt compelled to get a silent line. 
Australianesc for an unlisted phone num- 
ber. because of calls from strange young 
men of the kind who ring up late at 
night and whisper. "It's Jimes 'ere. A'd 
like to speak to Shine." 

All this excitement had built to a cli- 
max the previous Saturday, the opening 


night of the New South Wales meet, 
the specific occasion being a bid by Shane 
to break the 100-nieter record she still 
shared with the retired Dawn Fraser. If 
she could do so, it would end Dawn’s 
almost unbelievable 1 6-year hold on the 
100, a monopoly that began when she 
first broke the record in 1956 and con- 
tinued as she lowered it 10 times more. It 
would make Shane the first woman to 
hold every world freestyle record out- 
right since an American named Helene 
Madison did it in the 1930s. 

Before the meet Shane's father had 
put a sign on her bedroom door at 
home — ihf 588 club — signifying the 
time (58.8) his daughter needed. Coach 
Carlile freely predicted she would break 
the record. Shane, always withdrawn be- 
fore important races, seemed even more 
so this time. "I think and rethink a race," 
she explained later. ‘'Sometimes people 
start a conversation. I don’t want to 
hurt their feelings, but I don’t hear 
them." As if these powers of concen- 
tration did not give her enough of a 
dreamy quality, Shane had her nose in 
a book every free minute: she read four 
novels the week before the 100, classics 
all. and said of one of them. Wuthering 
Heights, “It was so full of emotion. I 
was in a daze." 

On the day of the race there were re- 
quests. all declined by Carlile. from 10 
photographers, each interested in shoot- 
ing Shane “relaxing at home." That 
night 5. COO fans, the largest crowd to at- 
tend a swim meet in Australia in a dec- 
ade. overflowed North Sydney pool, the 
Depression-era facility in which Fraser 
had set her 58,9. The pool is located at 
the foot of Harbour Bridge, the arched, 
steel-girded landmark that dominates 
Sydney Harbour like some fantastic 
Erector-set creation, and hundreds of 
people who had been turned away at 
the door lined the bridge’s walkway to 
watch the race from a lofty distance. 
Other Australians looked in on a spe- 
cial nationw ide TV hookup. 

Under these conditions, Shane showed 
a rare flash of schoolgirl emotion. At 
the urgent request of the TV producers, 
meet officials had agreed at the last min- 
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utc to rearrange the program so as to 
move up the featured 100 by half an 
hour. Word of the change somehow nev- 
er reached Shane, who was preparing 
for the race by doing rope-pulling ex- 
ercises in a cluttered storage room. A 
moment or two before race time, a meet 
official walked in. "Better get to the start- 
ing block,” he told her. 

Shane looked up, a cloud forming on 
her normally impassive face. Her lips 
trembled and her blue eyes welled over. 
"Why didn't anybody tell me?” she 
sobbed. 

Shane later said, "It was like asking 
a car that stands out in the cold to ac- 
celerate without warming up.” (Other 
figures of speech have infiltrated her talk, 
an apparent effect of her reading, as 
when she told an Australian reporter 
that the 100 “is the one with all the rib- 
bons around it.”) But by the time she 
reached the starting block, Shane was 
dry-eyed. Her hands hung loosely at her 
side, communicating by some mysterious 
process with the rest of her body. She in- 
haled deeply, as if to savor one last ver- 
tical moment before going horizontal in 
the water. The crowd cheered when the 
gun sounded and was still cheering when 
a smiling Shane Gould reached the win- 
ner's platform. The time was 58.5, almost 
half a second under the old record. 

All of which explains why Shane was 
tired after her Monday-aftcrnoon prac- 
tice at Rydc Swimming Centre. It also 
accounts for the concern of her father, 
who stopped to pick her up on the way 
home from his duties as marketing man- 
ager of East West Airlines, a commuter 
carrier with offices in Sydney's central 
business district. After his white Falcon 
had pulled alongside the double-deck 
buses moving on busy Victoria Road, 
Ron Gould asked, “Did you take a nap 
today. Shame?” 

Shane was riding in the back, her scat 
belt secured. "I tossed and turned a lot,” 
she said. “1 was in bed three hours, but 
I only had my eyes closed for two.” 

Her father, a bespectacled man with 
a carefully groomed look about him, fid- 
geted with the radio dial. He lingered 
on a news account of a storm that had 
caused flooding farther up the coast in 
Queensland. Then he switched to mu- 
sic. "What about the other hour?” 

"I was reading The Red Bodge of Cour- 
age — ever hear of it? Besides, it was too 
hot in my room." 

"Why didn't you open the window?" 


"I guess I was too excited to sleep.” 

Gould let the subject drop, affirming 
by his silence that his daughter had rea- 
son to be tired ond excited, and the car 
pulled into a driveway. The Goulds live 
in Pymble, one of the privileged suburbs 
on Sydney's verdant north shore, an area 
linked to the city by electric train. The 
majority of the homes in the neighbor- 
hood arc built of red brick, while the 
Goulds' is a frame structure, but it other- 
wise conforms in most particulars: one- 
story. orange-tiled roof, small lawn 
bordered by gardens. It docs not seem 
large from the road, but is roomy 
enough for each of the four Gould 
daughters to have her own bedroom. 

All the girls are involved in swimming, 
but their rooms offer few hints of this 
interest. The one belonging to 8-year- 
old Jennifer, a breaststroker of promise, 
is adorned with little floral prints. Deb- 
bie. three years older and currently less 
keen about pursuing her swimming than, 
say, seeing the Melbourne Cup, has 
graced her walls with drawings of hors- 
es. Eighteen-year-old Lynettc. a $1.25- 
an-hour swim coach who has retired 
from competition, has tacked up a Pe- 
ter Fonda poster that Shane brought 
back from her trip to London. Shane's 
room is equally unrevelatory. Besides 
the club 588 sign, there were on this 
day two or three trophies on display, 
hardware that would not fit in the bulg- 
ing suitcase under the bed. 

Perhaps oddly, the lawn outside was 
where clues abounded to the presence 
of swimmers. There was. for example, 
a great array of bath towels on the 
clothesline. Then, too. the Goulds had 
begun the practice of planting trees in 
honor of Shane's feats, much as Aus- 
tralians once named a daffodil after 
Dawn Fraser. The gardening was the 
province of Shane's mother, and, after 
she finished serving her daughters their 
dinner of roast lamb, Shirley Gould 
went outside. She stepped over a gar- 
den hose strewn on the lawn and past 
a cage housing a guinea pig named 
Fluffy, part of a family menagerie 
that includes Tiki the cat and Libby, 
a I Vi-year-old beagle. 

A dark-haired, trimly attractive wom- 
an. Shirley Gould pointed out a young 
juniper that commemorated the 100-mc- 
ter swim in London, what she identified 
as a variegated piltosporum honoring 
the 200 record and a grcvillca for the 
400. Then, in the front yard, she abrupt- 


ly ended the tour. "We haven't any- 
thing for the 800 or 1 ,500 yet,” she apol- 
ogized. "It’s all happened too fast.” 

If Shane Gould remains in form, her 
mother may require the help of a full- 
time gardener. To hear Australians dis- 
cuss the matter, Shane is a cinch to win 
anywhere from four to seven gold med- 
als when she gets her teeth — braceless, 
presumably — into this summer's Olym- 
pics. If they are right, the Aussies could 
enjoy their best show ing since they took 
eight of 13 swimming gold medals at 
the 1956 Olympics in Melbourne. 

By coincidence, it was on the day 
after those Olympics began, Nov. 23, 
1956, that Shane Elizabeth Gould was 
born in Sydney. Shane's Christian name, 
a variation of the Welsh name Sian, 
was suggested to the Goulds by their 
neighbors at the time, tennis star Lew 
Hoad and his wife Jennifer. Ron Gould's 
father had immigrated to Australia from 
Wales after World War I, and the idea 
of a Welsh name had appeal, even though 
the success of an earlier Alan Ladd West- 
ern, Shane , has made it necessary ever 
since to wage what Ron Gould calls 
"a public-relations campaign to feminize 
it." 

The Goulds then lived, as did the 
Hoads, in a two-story apartment build- 
ing in Sydney's Rose Bay area, a neigh- 
borhood that Shane visited on Wednes- 
day during the New South Wales tour- 
nament. She had competed in heats that 
morning, and afterward had been accom- 
panied by her mother to a fitting for a 
new dress she would wear on an upcom- 
ing round of awards banquets, at each of 
which she would be named sportswom- 
an of the year, outpolling another teen- 
ager. tennis-playing Evonne Goolagong. 
Shane was excited about the dress, a soft- 
ly gathered, full-length original of Italian 
silk crepe, so much so that when she and 
her mother arrived at the designer's stu- 
dio. they were nearly half an hour early 
for their appointment. 

Shirley Gould suggested that they use 
the time to visit their old apartment 
building, only a few minutes away. On 
the drive to Rose Bay, Shane was able 
to recall a couple of things about the 
neighborhood, even though the Goulds 
had lived there only until she was three. 
One was a "great steep hill” w here Shane 
had ridden a tricycle. Another was a 
"great, huge, deep” swimming pool be- 
longing to a neighbor. They arrived at 
the building, prettily situated near the 
eomlnufd 
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Introducing thebuttondown shirt 1 /i inches later. 


THE GANT EVOIUTION. 

Until now, the button down was IV 2 inches behind Added IV 2 inches to the points. And wove our shirr 
the times. Ties had gotten wider. Collars had gotten in Celanese* fortrel- polyester and cotton, 
longer. But the button down had sawed off points that It took only an inch-and-a-hali to get the button 

just weren’t making it. So we made the collar deeper. down into 1972. Which is why Gant went the distance. 
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Chrysler Corporation anno 


Up to 35% more voltage at starting. 

As we said above, you get more de- 
pendable starting. Every time you 
start your car with this new Electronic 
Ignition, you get a dependable voltage 
to fire your spark plugs, as much as 35% 
greater than conventional systems. And 
this adds up to easy starting for you in 
cold weather, or any weather. 

No points to wear out. No condenser to replace. This reduces 
tune-up costs. It also eliminates a major cause of misfiring; and 
because of this reduction in misfiring, emissions are significantly 
reduced. 

Virtually maintenance free. Electronic Ignition is reliable, 
accurate, and virtually maintenance free. And it’s available on 



unces electronic ignition! 


• More dependable starting. 

• No points to wear out. 

• No condenser to replace. 

• Virtually maintenance free. 

• Proved in a million test miles. 



For 1957 Chrysler Corporation 
announced torsion-bar 
suspension 


most Chrysler Corporation car engines and on some models of 
Dodge trucks for 1972. 

Proved reliable in over a million test miles. There were no 
failures in 1,000,000 miles of highway and street driving. And in 
35,000 NASCAR miles Electronic Ignition worked every time. 

It’s the same care in engineering that brings you Unibody for 
all-around strength and Torsion-bar suspension for smooth riding 
and handling. 

After all, we want you happy with your new Dodge, Plymouth 
or Chrysler from the day you buy it until you buy your next one. 
See your dealer now. 


You lake extra care, too. Buckle up. Use seat and shoulder belts. 
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They’ll make you feel bad. Super bad. £ 


They're more than shoes. They’re 
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head of Sydney Harbour, and got out. 
Shane was puzzled. The hill, which 
led past the apartment building down 
to the water, was not as menacing as 
she had thought. It was the same 
when she got to the pool, a boxy af- 
fair that Shane could have negotiated 
with two strokes. "It's funny how ev- 
erything seems so much grander when 
you’re little,” she said. 

Shane had lived at Rose Bay until 
Pan American Airways, her father's em- 
ployer at the time, transferred him to 
the Fiji Islands, where the family spent 
the next six years in a thatched-roof 
house near Nadi Airport. To hear her 
parents tell it, Shane went the way of 
Rima the bird girl. Unusually hyper- 
active, a tomboy in the extreme, she 
swung bare-toed from a tire hung from 
a mango limb and shinnied coconut 
palms with the natives. When they re- 
turned to Australia in 1966, the Goulds 
decided to channel their 9-year-old 
daughter's energies into swimming. Once 
she was settled in Brisbane, the capital 
of Queensland, Shane began toppling 
age-group records. 

The Goulds moved from Queensland 
to Sydney in early 1970. There she be- 
gan training with Carlile. coach at the 
lime of Karen Moras, Australia's rank- 
ing woman swimmer. Shane soon found 
herself logging 30 miles a week in work- 
outs. double her weekly distances in Bris- 
bane. It was at this point that she de- 
veloped her now celebrated two-beat 
kick, so called because it involves only 
two shallow kicks to each cycle of the 
arms, a far less active leg action than 
the powerhouse four-beat crossovers and 
booming six-beats that have predomi- 
nated for years. 

The original Australian craw l 60 years 
ago featured a two-beat kick, but that 
was a heavy, bent-knee action. In the 
mid-1960s, persuaded that the arm stroke 
might be more important than the kick 
over a long race, distance swimmers be- 
gan toning down their kicks, in some 
cases all the way to a gentle. straight-leg- 
ged two-beat. The main role of the legs in 
this technique is to provide balance rath- 
er than propulsion, to help keep the body 
high in the water and facilitate a quick, 
elbow-high entry with little "glide'' be- 
tween strokes. Carlile was enthusiastic 
about the two-beat, and his distance 
swimmers, including Karen Moras, were 
drilled in it. 

The arrival of Shane Gould posed a 


problem. Both out of personal preference 
and lack of stamina, she had concen- 
trated on shorter distances up to that 
time, yet no successful sprinter had ever 
used the two-beat. Today both Shane 
and her father believe she was already 
employing the kick naturally, but Car- 
lile claims that she actually had an "in- 
determinate broken-tempo kick." De- 
spite his feelings about the two-beat. Car- 
lile wavered. "I was afraid to commit a 
good sprinter to it," he recalls. "There 
was no precedent." He put Shane on a 
kickboard intensively in hopes of get- 
ting her to use her legs more, but she 
had difficulty doing so a handicap her 
coach happily came to regard as a great 
strength. Left alone, Shane fell quickly 
into the pure two-beat of her new Ryde 
teammates. 

Carlile now predicts that there will 
be a "widespread rejection" of big boom- 
ing kicks even among sprinters, and his 
protegee's stunning success has already 
sent many coaches hack to the drawing 
boards. But voices of ca ulion are heard. 
George Haines, the successful coach at 
the Santa Clara (Calif.) Swim Club, 
says. "The two-beat seems to work 
for Shane, but it depends on the in- 
dividual." Sherm C'havoor, who will 
coach the U.S. women at Munich, de- 
clares, "It's O.K. only if you're able 
to keep your body flat the way Shane 
does, and if you compensate with a 
strong pull." And Don Talbot, who will 
coach the Australian Olympic team, says 
lirmly. "Our great sprinters will always 
be big kickers. Shane? She's not a sprint- 
er. She's a distance swimmer." 

It is difficult to know for sure wheth- 
er Talbot is right, so quickly did Shane, 
as she gained strength, move up from 
the sprints to distance events. One im- 
mediate victim was Karen Moras, who 
seemed about to succeed Debbie Mcver 
as the fastest woman afloat when she 
found herself being overtaken in — of all 
places— her home pool. Australian 
swimming is inhabited by the same soil 
of dewy-eyed moppets and ambitious 
parents so familiar in the U.S.. and trou- 
ble was probably unavoidable. Karen 
and Shane were played olT one against 
the other, and older Ryde swimmers, 
resenting the newcomer, openly cheered 
against Shane in meets. 

In January 1971, six months after 
Shane's arrival. Karen abruptly dropped 
Carlile as her coach and switched to Tal- 
bot. In an unusually candid TV inter- 


view, the compact, freckle-nosed teen- 
ager implied that Carlile had paid more 
attention to Shane and that she. Karen, 
had been reduced to a "workhorse" for 
the younger girl. "I couldn't stand the 
rivalry," Karen said. For her part, Shane 
told the same interviewer how the twoof 
them would "eye each other at the pool" 
and admitted that she used to lie in bed 
at night, telling herself, "I'm going to 
beat Karen Moras.” 

That vow was fulfilled at the Aus- 
tralian championships a year ago when 
Shane won four national titles, ouldu- 
eling Karen for two of them. A couple 
of months later the two girls left with a 
group of Australian sw immers on a Eu- 
ropean trip. They roomed together at 
one point and became, if not close, what 
both now call "pretty good friends." 
It was on this trip, in London, that Shane 
got her first world records at 100 and 
200 meters, while the gritty Karen 
worked in one last lick by outswimming 
Shane for a world record of her own in 
the 400. That was the last freestyle de- 
eonilnued 
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feat for Shane, who took away Karen's 
400 record two months later at the San- 
ta Clara international meet in California. 

In assessing Shane's success, Carlile 
has the good sense to stop short of giv- 
ing all the credit to the two-beat kick. 
He also cites Shane's powerful shoulders 
and chest, which he suggests were 
strengthened by her Fiji tree climbing. 
“Tree climbing involves the same mus- 
cles as swimming,” he says. As the one 
who gives Shane her rubdowns, his wife 
and co-coach Ursula Carlile is glad to 
elaborate. "She has very specific, well- 
defined muscles,” Mrs. Carlile says. 
"They're not soft like most girls’ mus- 
cles, but they’re not heavy and bulky 
like a boy’s, either. With Shane it’s al- 
most like a thoroughbred. You have the 
impression she can damage easily.” 

For all the talk of tendons and tech- 
nique, Shane's most important asset is 
undoubtedly her tenacity, a quality that 
was on repeated display during the 
weather-marred closing days of the New 
South Wales meet. The storm that had 
battered Queensland earlier had moved 
down to Sydney. One night it was rain- 
ing so hard that the outline of Harbour 
Bridge was barely visible from the North 
Sydney pool. Seated under a leaky roof 
was a 16-year-old backstroker named 
John Williams, a Ryde teammate whose 
ring Shane Gould had been wearing for 
months. Having long since learned about 
his girl friend's fierce concentration, John 
was discreetly sitting with other friends. 
“I try to stay out of Shane's way be- 
fore a race,” he said. "We had a bit of 
a quarrel about that at first.” 

It was still raining the next afternoon 
when Shane, having easily won her two 
events the night before, arrived for prac- 
tice. She worked hard, joining in no gig- 
gling with the other girls and chatting 
very little between laps, not even with 
John. The workout was in sharp con- 
trast with the two recent occasions when 
Carlile had ordered Shane out of the 
water for loafing. Her explanation had 
been revealing: "When Forbes punishes 
you, it shows you're one of the group. 
You're not a goody-goody." 

Sure of Shane's dedication, Carlile is 
able to bear up under those moments 
w hen she seems determined to be an or- 
dinary teen-ager. A mild man, with mat- 
ted-down hair that makes him appear 
almost monkish, he grumbles only half- 
heartedly about the occasional cream 
cakes that keep Shane's weight at a shade 


over the 126 pounds he favors. Nor did 
he protest unduly when she let her close- 
cropped hair grow so long that it now 
can be drawn into two small bunches in 
the back. And whenever Shane and John 
go sailing in Sydney Harbour on the Wil- 
liams family's 26-foot sloop, Sirius, Car- 
lile just shrugs. "Sailing tires her out," 
he complains, "but I never find out till 
afterward." 

The greatest liberties arc those Shane 
takes with the Ryde training program 
of daily two-hour workouts both before 
and after school. The first session be- 
gins at 4:45 a.m., which leaves Shane 
enough time afterward to cat breakfast, 
change into her school uniform — bowl- 
er hat, checked dress and anklets — and 
cram in half an hour of studying before 
classes begin at nine at T urramurra H igh, 
a modern school overlooking a wildlife 
preserve ablaze with blossom-laden eu- 
calyptus trees. An above-average stu- 
dent, Shane manages to stay well ahead 
in her homework, casually reading some 
assignments while lying in bed and bicy- 
cling her legs overhead. But she misses 
three or four workouts a week, usually at 
the insistence of her parents, whose ef- 
forts to restrain their child contrast with 
those of swim parents who are always 
prodding. "We want swimming to be a 
pari of Shane's life," her father says. In- 
deed, w hen there was talk that the Olym- 
pics would keep Shane out of school for 
1 2 or 1 3 weeks, Ron Gould was quoted as 
saying he might not let her go to Munich. 
To keep her away from practice, the 
Goulds have been known to sneak into 
her bedroom and turn off her alarm 
clock. “I'm glad to sleep later some 
mornings," Shane says, although she also 
recounts the time she crossed up her par- 
ents by awakening without an alarm and 
calling friends to pick her up. 

In protecting their daughter, Ron and 
Shirley Gould have also reminded sports- 
writers making demands on her time. 
"Now remember, she's 15 years old.” 
Despite that plea, pressures are mount- 
ing. After Shane told reporters that she 
would drop the 1,500 (a non-Olympic 
distance) because it was "too grueling,” 
a letter arrived from one Australian in- 
sisting that "for the good of her coun- 
try” she must become the first woman 
to break 17 minutes in the event. The 
Olympics will bring even greater expec- 
tations, as Don Talbot recognizes when 
he warns, “If Shane wins only two gold 
medals, the world won't be satisfied.” 


From the way she coasted through 
the New South Wales meet, Shane seems, 
for now, equal to any pressure. She fin- 
ished that week winning eight events, 
setting one world record and four Aus- 
tralian records, an especially impressive 
performance considering the rainfall, 
which amounted to nearly 10 inches over 
the meet's final days. But the crowds, 
their enthusiasm spent on Shane’s 100- 
meter record, greeted each subsequent 
triumph with the most perfunctory ap- 
plause. Meanwhile, a strange new word 
was creeping into the newspapers. It was 
the verb "to fail,” as in "Shane Gould 
failed last night to set a record in the 
100 butterfly." 

In the future, it is likely that the rec- 
ords will come more slowly for Shane. 
Not even Forbes Carlile could flatly dis- 
count (he danger that his swimmer might 
be peaking too early in an Olympic year. 
"It is possible, I suppose," he says, "but 
we hope we’ll have her so far ahead 
that she can do less than her best and 
still win." 

Before the 400 freestyle swim on Sat- 
urday night, her final individual event 
of the championships, Shane addressed 
herself to the future, loo. "I’m just swim- 
ming to win races from now on," she 
said. "Not to set records. If a record 
comes — well, whoopee!” 

The 400 was held — naturally — in the 
rain, with only the spectators' gaily col- 
ored umbrellas offering any relief from 
the gloom that had long since settled 
over the pool. The field included Karen 
Moras, who said, "My ambition is to 
beat Shane in any event — even if I'm 80 
when I do it.” Reluctant to wait quite 
that long, Karen went out fast and Shane 
Gould, pressed hard, hit the 100-meter 
turn a "tcenth” below her own world- 
record pace. It developed that she had 
gone too fast, at least as far as any 
new record was concerned, but she did 
succeed in shaking Karen. 

In a demonstration of will as much as 
speed, Shane moved cleanly along, her 
two-beat kick so faint that it left virtually 
no wake. She hit the wall in 4:25.9, al- 
most live seconds over her record, but she 
was a good nine meters in front of Karen 
Moras. As the swimmers lifted them- 
selves from the pool, somebody pro- 
duced an umbrella to shield Shane Gould 
from the rain w ith which she had so much 
in common. Both had stormed down 
from Queensland, and neither seemed 
ready to let up quite yet. end 
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Why a $2,000 Volkswagen 
costs a lot less 
than any other $2,000 car. 


Listen to the logic: 

Give or take a few dollars, 
most new economy cars are 
priced just about the same these 
days. 

Around $2,000. 

But come trade-in time, a 
weird thing happens. Some are 
worth more to you than others. 

And based on what's hap- 
pened in the past, after 3 or 4 
years, not one is worth more cash 
than you-know-who: 

The Volkswagen Beetle! 

So the real price you pay for 
a car is the difference between 
what you pay now and what you 
get back later, when you sell it. 

Anyhow, take a good lookaf 
the chart on the right. 

And please be careful. 

It's one thing to say today, "I just 


bought the lowest-priced car in 
town." 

It s another thing tomorrow to 
say, "I just sold the lowest-priced 
car in town." 


Who lost the least? 

Dor'eooi.oo o> of Jam/ory, 19/? 
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LA BELLE 

INTO LA SWELL ?SAS«= 

He slipped into France unnoticed: a large, close-cropped, friendly looking sort in rumpled 
ski togs, and he toured all the chic resorts, places like Courchevel. La Plagne, Flaine. 
Megeve and Val d'lsere. mingling with those elegant types who look so ferociously 
French. Nobody knew it was Bill Charmatz. illustrator, cartoonist and incisive capturer 
of moods and scenes. Working with camera and sketchbook — and later with expressive 
splashes of acrylic paints — he caught the country off guard and unposed, like the 
professeur de ski at right, who tended to exaggerate his every move so that the effect was 
not so much instructional as intimidating. In three anonymous weeks, our own French 
connection did more than discover the mood. He documented forever that the best- 
dressed and best-coiffed folks at these resorts were the nonskiers. Any American in this 
modish setting tends to look clumsy. And. sure enough. Charmatz fell heavily once. Not 
swiveling down the craggy Alpine slopes — but in slinking into Courchevel's Club St. 
Nicolas to sketch the frenzied scene that appears on the last page of this portfolio. 






IHhe posturing at the finish line of the men s down- 
hill in the French National Championships at La Plagne 
(below) contrasts with the color and informality of the 
other stops on Charmatz' Alpine ski tour. Clockwise 
from lower left, he captures the bustle of the lunch 
break at a local bistro: the loading of an Air-Alpes mono- 
plane, where getting there is more than half the fun; a 
ski instructor using the assembly-line approach with her 
collection of bebe-skieurs; and a local farmer bemused 
by the changes that skiing has wrought in his district. 








LA SWELL 





de nuit, where 
tume and wiggles 


one slips into cos- 
all round the curves. 




tiCK-TOCK 




Now there's a clock that doesn't 
bug you with the time... 

HITACHI'S 
"Digi-Brite"™ 
FM/AM clock radio. 


There's no "ticking" or "clicking" time changer noise. 
Instead rear lighted "Digi-Brite" is whisper quiet. 


There’s a dimmer control, too. It makes the digits fade into 
the night when it's time to sleep. And when it's time to 
wake ... do it to either music or alarm. 

" Digi-Brite " . . . it makes it easy to tell the 
time and easy to forget about it. 

For more information write Dept. SI-11 
Hitachi Sales Corp. of America, 

48-50 34th St., Long Island City, N.Y. 11101 

Quality alwa ys comes first at 

HITACHI 



RADIO & 

TAPE RECORDER 
WARRANTY 

Our features say 
we're different. 

Our warranty proves it. 
5 years on T ransistors 
1 year on other parts 
1 year free 

carry-in labor 


Merrill Lynch thinks 
your money might work harder 
if it worked in more ways. 


A lot of people are in a financial rut 
— and don’t even know it. 

They rely on one way of putting their 
money to work — usually stocks, bonds, 
or savings accounts — and never look 
any further. 

They should. We think there are 
some pretty solid reasons to invest in a 
variety of ways : 

1. Owning several kinds of 
investments tends to spread your risk 
better than owning one kind. 

2. With more investments to choose 
from, it should be easier to build a 
portfolio that matches your objectives. 

3. By exploring a range of 
investments — instead of just one or 
two— you should be able to do a better 
job of adjusting your portfolio to meet 
changing conditions. 

One caution : Much as we believe 
in diversification, we don’t see it as a 
shortcut to success. We think every 
investor should have adequate life 
insurance and cash reserves before 
he invests. 

Bridging the knowledge gap. 

Of course you shouldn’t put your 
money in something unless you 
understand it. So investors in the 
Seventies will have to know more and 
have more facts than ever before. 

There we can help. Everyone of 
our 5,000 Account Executives is backed 
by one of the most comprehensive 
information systems on Wall Street. 

(We spend over $8 million a year 
researching stocks, bonds, and commod- 
ities — and publish over 40,000 
pages of research every month. ) 


Here are some of the ways we can 
help you invest. 

Stocks: twice as many 
Security Analysts. 

As we see it, stocks still offer the most 
direct way to own a share of American 
industry. To help you decide which ones 
to buy, we employ twice as many 
Security Analysts as any other broker. 

To help you know what they think, we 
publish hundreds of detailed studies of 
companies and industries every year. 

To get our Analysts’ opinions in a 
hurry, we use a computerized infor- 
mation system. Within minutes, it 
can deliver an up-to-date, 100-word 
appraisal on any of 2600 stocks. 

Real Estate Investment Trusts: 
you don’t have to be rich. 

Here’s a way to buy shares in trusts 
that finance big real estate projects — 
without having big money. Many real 
estate trusts cost less than $50 a share. 
And the typical yield is a hefty 8 percent. 

Commodity Futures: 
a businesslike approach. 

Some people think they’re just for 
wild-eyed speculators. We think they’re 
for sharp-eyed businessmen. If you 
have a substantial amount in risk 
capital, $50,000 in liquid assets, and 
plenty of self-control, we’ll be glad to 
show you a business-like approach to 
commodity speculation. 

Mutual Funds: something extra. 

You can buy them from most any broker 
or dealer. But when you buy one of the 
funds we recommend, you get 


something extra — the opinion of our 
Security Analysts. They evaluate the 
portfolios of these funds every quarter. 

Another plus : we offer funds with 
a wide variety of objectives. They run 
the gamut from ultra-conservative to 
high risk, from income seekers to 
growth seekers. 

Corporate Bonds: 1 or 1,000. 

A lot of big utilities and blue chip 
industrial companies want to borrow 
your money. And they’re willing to pay 
7 to 8 percent interest to get it. 

Worth noting: We handled about 
$7 billion in corporate bonds last year, 
so we know the field. We can help you 
choose bonds tailored to your objectives 
— whether you want to buy 1 or 1,000. 

Convertible Bonds: 
a two-way chance for gain. 

They’re convertible into the common 
stock of the company that issued the 
bond. If the stock price goes up, you 
could have a capital gain built right in. 
If the stock price goes down, you can 
still collect interest on the bonds. 

But— convertibles are hard to 
understand and usually pay a lower 
interest rate than corporates of the 
same quality. 

Municipal Bonds: no Federal Taxes. 

When you lend money to a state, city, 
or town, you don’t have to pay Federal 
taxes on the interest. So the net return 


on municipals can get very attractive. 

For investors in the 36 percent 
bracket, the yield on a 6 percent 
municipal is the equivalent of a 9 
percent return from a taxable 
investment. 

As a major underwriter of muni- 
cipals, we’re in a good position 
to help you pick municipals that match 
your objectives. 

Options: not for beginners. 

Puts and Calls (as they’re often called) 
can magnify your profits when you’re 
right and help you limit your losses 
when you’re wrong. But they’re not for 
beginners or men of modest means. 

Call us. 

We’ve got other ways to put your 
money to work : 

Investment counseling (through 
our subsidiary, Lionel D. Edie & Co., 
Inc.). Government securities (such as 
GNMA certificates). Retirement secur- 
ity programs (individually tailored 
for small corporations and self- 
employed individuals). 

Ask one of our Account Executives 
about any of these investments. He can 
show you how to add more flexibility 
to your investment planning. Check 
your Yellow Pages under “Investment 
Securities” for the number of our 
nearest office. 

We think it could be the start of a 
better way to share in America’s growth. 



Merrill Lynch is bullish on America. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc 
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♦ The people-to-people pro- 
gram got a marital twist in Lake 
Placid, N. Y. recently when some 
local folks got together and pre- 
sented a wedding gown to Ga- 
lina Karelina, the Soviet pairs 
figure-skating gold medalist, at 
the World University Winter 
Games. The 22-year-old skater, 
who modeled the gown for store 
owner Irving Altman, plans to 
marry in Moscow this spring. 
The I.akc Placiditcs thought 
their gesture would also "bal- 
ance off what President Nixon 
is doing with China.” 

The Boston Bruins' defense — led 
by Bobby Orr, Ted Green and 
Dallas Smith -may have gained 
in stature recently when the team 
acquired Carol Yadnais from the 
California Golden Seals, but 
they have obviously opened 
some gaping holes for the pun- 
sters by fielding a line made up 
of Bob and Carol and Ted and 
Dallas. 

Terry Daniels got a quick but 
forceful lesson from Joe Frazier 
last January and, not surpris- 


ingly, is currently rethinking his 
commitment to boxing. In the 
meantime he has the resources, 
from his S40.000 share of the 
purse, to relax, do some skiing, 
and play a little golf. College? 
Well, he has not returned to 
SMU because he feels the Fra- 
zier fight "opened bigger and 
better doors" for him. "I'm lay- 
ing around waiting for an op- 
portunity to slap me in the face," 
Daniels remarked last week. 

It has been quite an off season 
for pro football coaches— off ; 
more for some than for others. 

The Rants' Tommy Prothro 
competed in the Mexican Na- 
tional Bridge Tournament in 
Mexico City. Prothro, a life 
master, and partner Harold 
Guiver, a mortgage broker, 
fared better than the second- 
place Rams -the six-man team 
on which they played blitzed 
their foes 8-0. 

Alex Webster of the Giants felt 
he was the one who got blitzed 
last December after ex-Yankee 
and ABC Sports Announcer .Jim 
Bouton ran the film of a Web- 
ster interview on his program 
backwards. What Bouton hoped 
was to have the sound running 
backwards, too, but technical 
difficulties wiped him out. Any- 
how, Webster promptly slapped 
Bouton and ABC with a SI. 5 
million lawsuit. Bouton followed 
up last week, by running film clips 
of the legal papers being served 
on himself. That footage was ac- 
companied by sound mostly 
yawns. 

The question is, did Ed Hughes 
quit as head coach of the Hous- 
ton Oilers last December, or was 
he fired by Owner Bud Adams? 
Until the NFL decides who did 
what to whom, Hughes cannot 
collect on the remaining four 
years of his five-year contract, 
and with a wife and five kids at 
home, that is a matter of more 
than middling concern. To keep 


his brood fed. therefore, Hughes 
has gone to work on a Hous- 
ton assembly line turning out 
truck trailers. There is one bright 
note in all this. From now on 
whenever anyone talks about 
holes big enough to drive a truck 
through, Hughes will know w hat 
they mean. 

The New York Times' James 
Reston traveled all the way to 
China to have postoperative acu- 
puncture treatment following an 
appendectomy. Now it turns out 
that Sudden Sam McDowell, the 
hard-throwing lefthander who 
was traded from the Indians to 
the Giants, got acupunchcd. or 
whatever it's called, as early as 
last spring training- and he 
hopes to get another treatment 
this year. "Acupuncture broke 
the adhesions and loosened up 
my arm," said McDowell. Too 
bad it didn't do anything for 
his control: he led the league in 
walks last year: 153. Maybe he 
needs am/rurepuncture. 

® Tom Landry should skip this 
page. Even though Walt Gar- 
rison has managed to survive a 
couple of seasons of local ro- 
deo. pictures like this one of the 
Dallas Cowboys' running back 
bulldogging a steer on a ranch 


at Frisco, Texas can scarcely be 
reassuring to a coach. Look at 
it this way, Tom: after wrestling 
an enraged steer, what terrors 
can a few Dolphins hold? 

While slaying at a New York 
hotel. Sam Curuthers, of the 
California International Track 
Club, heard gentle stirrings in 
his room during the night. "Who 
is it?" asked the pole vaulter 
groggily. “Just cleaning up.” 
said a voice, which Caruthers as- 
sumed wascoming from a house- 
keeper. In the morning Caruth- 
ers discovered how much the 
"housekeeper" had cleaned up: 
his w allct was completely empty. 

If Bill Bradley, the cerebral for- 
ward for the New York Knicks, 
decides to run for state treasurer 
in Missouri, as is rumored, let's 
hope he reads financial reports 
betterthan he does airline sched- 
ules. Onthecveofagamein Buf- 
falo last week, Bradley missed 
the team plane when he went 
to the wrong New York airport. 
He made the game, but got a 
SI 00 line from Coach Red Holz- 
man, about which Bradley re- 
fused to comment. In fact, the 
only thing he would tell an in- 
quiring reporter was, "You’ve 
got a stupid job.” 
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On his last hunt, Major Hocum 
smoked a cigarette stamped with 
his family crest. 

Now everybody will be smoking 
cigarettes stamped with their own 
family crest ...almost everybody. 


Camel Filters. 

They’re not for everybody. 

(But then, they don’t try to be.) 


20 mg. "tar!' 1.3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report AUG/71. 






Don’t buy a second car. 


A second car really can’t do 
anything more than your first car. 

Except be in two places at once. 

Your second car should do more 
than that. 

Which is where the new 
INTERNATIONAE SCOUT* II comes 
in. All week long the Scout II zips 
around to the supermarket, school and 
cleaners with the greatest of ease. 

It even has a fold down back seat for 
extra carrying space. And the ride is 
solid comfort. And if that isn’t 
comforting enough, you can add 
options like automatic transmission, 
air conditioning, power steering 
and brakes. 

But come the weekend and the 


Scout II becomes more than good 
transportation. 

It becomes a vacation on wheels. 
With four wheel drive it will take 
your family off the beaten path to 
discover an America they would never 
see with an ordinary car. Fresh air. 
Beautiful forests. Clear running 
streams. The way it’s supposed 
to be. 

Before you think of buying a 
second car, test drive a new Scout II 
at your International dealer. 

Once you do, a second car will be 
nothing but second best. 

Get ’em up, Scout ! ■ 

International Harvester Co., 

Chicago, Illinois 60611. LiWU ® 



The International Scout II 



100% BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKIES. 86.8 PROOF IMPORTED BY SOMERSET IMPORTERS. LTD., NEW YORK. N Y. 



Drink first class 
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COLLEGE BASKETBALL / Curry Kirkpatrick 


Head over heels in love 

North Carolina is flipping with team spirit. Now, if everybody can just 
master the shadowbox and the hook-back, the Heels could go places 


N othingcould be finer these days than 
to be in North Carolina and inquire 
whether that state’s mystery team will 
ever sign in, please. Can the Tar Heels 
who were ranked No. 2 in all the land and 
the Tar Heels who finished the regular 
season with only a .500 road record in 
their own league and the Tar Heels who 
were rubbed out by N.C. State and the 
Tar Heels who destroyed Duke— can all 
these be the same Tar Heels? 

Uh, huh. All of this happened to the 
team last week, which was surprising 
only because the Atlantic Coast Confer- 
ence usually waits until after the season 
to initiate a Looney Tunes scenario with 
its annual tournament. Undoubtedly, 
there will be more nonsense during that 
roulette-inspired travesty this week, but 
for sheer surprise North Carolina’s most 
recent two games were enough. 

In Raleigh on Tuesday, against a 
North Carolina State team they had al- 
ready beaten twice by a combined total 
of 54 points, the Tar Heels stumbled. 
After 7' 4* Tom Burleson fouled out 
for the Wolfpack, teammate Paul Cod- 
er came in to score the last seven State 
points in an 85-84 victory. 

Back in friendly Chapel Hill on Sat- 
urday. North Carolina took on a Duke 
team that, following several player res- 
ignations, had sailed into respectability 
while resembling the crew of the good 
ship Caine. Avenging a midseason loss. 
Carolina routed the Blue Devils 93-69 
in a contest whose only shock was that 
the whole Duke team did not quit, leav- 
ing Coach Bucky Waters wondering how 
Captain Queeg would have handled it. 

Last week’s w indup gave the Tar Heels 
the ACC regular-season championship 
for the second straight year (their fifth in 
the last six years) and a 21-4 record. 
Coach Dean Smith has now won 146 
games in the last six years, including, at 
one point, three ACC tournaments and 
Eastern Regional championships in a row. 
The school bombed out of the NCAA 
tournament in two of those years, howev- 
er, and the brightest memory remaining 
is of Tar Heel fans serenading their team 
with the cheer, ‘"We’re Number Four." 

On the way back this season. North 
Carolina has undergone some revolu- 
tionary alterations that have pleasantly 
threatened the concepts of the college 
game while turning the team into a ver- 
itable Clockwork Orange of an athletic 
machine. Indeed, from the way his play- 
ers line up and cavort out there in Car- 


michael Auditorium, nobody seems to 
know whether Smith is running a track 
meet, a hockey match or a touch foot- 
ball game. The Tar Heels platoon, shad- 
owbox. change lines, free substitute, hud- 
dle all over the place. Z-out. flare-in, 
hook-back, face-olf, stand up, sit down, 
fight, fight, fight. They use cross pat- 
terns. hit and run, run and jump, jump 
and slide, zone cover, play man-to-man, 
flash interesting hand and arm signals, 
yell numbers, cross-check, sprint around 
during breaks in the action, use at least 
47 players and. in general, show off just 
about every sporting pastime there is ex- 
cept the sand wedge from 20 yards. 

As if all this were not enough to drive 
opponents into stir, the Heels, as they 
are affectionately known, wear V-neck 
uniforms, bright blue shoes and terrific 
knee socks with numbers painted on 
them (you can’t tell the players without 
their Supphose). They are led by two 
sore backs in backcourt, a “Ukrainian 
mystic” at forward, and a tall, dark 
stranger named McAdoo everywhere 
else, and they arc accompanied by the 
shortest cheerleader on record. Miss An- 
nis Arthur, an honcst-to-goodncss dwarf. 
As they say in Chapel Hill, it is the 
year of the big man and the tiny lady: 
they also say McAdoo can do. 

All of this madness has not been re- 
stricted to native soil. During the Christ- 
mas holidays. North Carolina flew to 
Madrid and won the Torneo Interna- 
cional de Navidad de Baloncesto; then, 
five days later and 4,600 miles away, 
won the Sugar Bowl classic in New Or- 
leans — a Spanish-French connection of 
major proportions. 

Of all his successes so far. Smith’s rec- 
ord last season may have been his best. 
Working under the shadow of public rid- 
icule as the man who lost Tom Mc- 
Millcn in a recruiting war, he finished 
26-6 and won the National Invitation 
Tournament in New York. "You know, 
it’s the first time I’ve ever managed to 


end a season with a victory," he says. 

This winter has been similarly pros- 
perous. if only because Smith went out 
and got himself another Mac — slim and 
smooth Robert McAdoo, a 6' 9" native 
of Greensboro. The junior-college trans- 
fer has fit admirably into Smith’s com- 
plicated defensive patterns and is lead- 
ing the team with 20 points a game, 
although at times he seems to be Mc- 
Adoo about nothing. In three earlier de- 
feats he looked lost at Princeton, shot 
one for 12 at Duke and committed a stu- 
pid foul at Maryland that gave the Ter- 
rapins the winning free throw. “I find 
myself sometimes thinking too much in- 
stead of just playing,’’he says of the strin- 
gent Carolina system. The coach has a 
passion for game films, from which he 
charts 23 different categories of player 
performance, leading to such locker- 
room howlers as, “What kind of prac- 
tice today, boys — one- or two-reclcr?” 

Still, anyone witnessing the Tar Heels 
constantly saluting one another and giv- 
ing teammates standing ovations at the 
bench can see that Smith gets through 
to his men. Opposing coaches marvel 
at the team’s morale, which is obtained, 
in part, by the use of substitutes. 

Though four starters returned from 
last season — the bad-backed Guards 
George Karl and Steve Previs, Forwards 
Dennis Wuycik and Bill Chamberlain — 
North Carolina sends out 12 men to play 
every game. Two of the reserves, senior 
Kim Huband and sophomore Bobby 
Jones, have started a total of 12 games 
while the remaining five enter each con- 
test as a unit, often to ferocious catcalls 
and canine woofings on hostile courts. 

"We’re the tall blues," says Craig Cor- 
son, tallest of the subs. “Like in Pabst 
Blue Ribbon tall blues — we’re always 
popping." The starters nod in agreement, 
conceding that the team that drinks to- 
gether plays together. 

Forwards Wuycik and Chamberlain, 
both 6' 6', arc contrasts to the core. 

continued 
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COLLEGE BASKETBALL continued 



Wuycik is the mystic, a handsome, si- 
lent type who conceals a wry sense of 
humor. When asked by school publicists 
to name his favorite film actress, Wuy- 
cik offered, "the beautiful Pasha Bird.” 
And that is the way it went into the 
press brochure — "Pasha Bird," who 
happens to be a dog owned by Wuy- 
cik’s girl friend. 

Chamberlain, the most valuable play- 
er in last year’s NIT and a sturdy in- 
dividualist, was suspended by Smith 
early this year for challenging his dis- 
cipline. "I’ve always had trouble facing 
authority, sacrificing my identity," says 
Chamberlain. "But this man was right. 
And I’ve grown." 

The presence at North Carolina of 
black players such as Chamberlain and 
McAdoo has resulted in raised eyebrows 
only among those unaware of the lib- 
eral traditions of the university and the 
fact that the mayor of Chapel Hill. How- 
ard Lee, himself is black. According to 
Chamberlain, the mayor "smooths the 
waters” while Smith, too, has earned re- 
spect by standing up for Chamberlain’s 
right to speak during a Black Student 
Movement controversy. 

It was one occasion when Smith’s so- 
ber countenance and Kansas twang did 
not come in for the usual mimicry by his 
backcourt. When Karl, a savage compet- 
itor who calls himself a "maniac." is not 


busy flying onto the scorers’ table or put- 
ting his head through a door, he tries to 
keep up with Previs’ imitations of Smith. 
These involve alternately concealing and 
dragging madly on a cigarette (Smith is 
an almost-three-pack-a-day man who 
paces back and forth before games 
while hiding his weed from the crowd), 
then slurring along "aanngh, aanngh, 
aanngh” — in a Smith dialect. 

Previs, who has acting ambitions and 
bears a resemblance to North Carolina's 
last athletc-tumed-movie star. Jack Pa- 
lancc. plays it perfectly. Once, during a 
vicious, exhausting practice, he relates, 
Wuycik shot a free throw , vomited right 
there at the line and then shot another. 
Coach Smith never flinched. "Aanngh, 
aanngh,” Previs remembers him saying. 
"Nice, aanngh, concentration. Denny. 
Manager, aanngh, get a towel." 

Such humor keeps the Heels loose, a 
condition needed if they are to overcome 
the unfortunate ACC legacy of failure in 
postseason play. Despite their lapses, 
old-line conference watchers believe this 
is the deepest and best team ever to play 
at North Carolina, which takes in a lot of 
years and the 1957 national champions. 

Meanwhile, Dean Smith smokes those 
cigarettes, reels his game films and con- 
siders the difficulty of chasing history. 
The point always has been to finish the 
season with a victory. 


THE WEEK 

by HAROLD PETERSON 


Oni IT LI South Carolina celebrated 
U U U I I I the end of its first season 
as an independent by swallowing two cup- 
cakes -Notre Dame 109-83 and Creighton 
81-64 — and earning an NCAA at-large slot. 
In what Coach Frank McGuire called "the 
best exhibition of shooting we've had in 
my years here." big Tom Riker celebrated 
his 22nd birthday by scoring 31 points 
against the Irish, hitting 12 of 16. 

Although Florida State, another at-large 
NCAA starter, tied a school record for vic- 
tories in a season when it beat little Bis- 
cayne 94-66, it came to earth against Cin- 
cinnati. Winning their 1 0th victory in the 
last 12 games, the Bearcats mauled the 1 0th- 
ranked visitors 88-64. It was all very em- 
barrassing for a Cincy athletic department 
that had persuaded Coach Tay Baker to re- 
sign before he was fired. Cincy led 44-34 at 
the intermission as junior Dcrrek Dickey 
fired in 16 points and grabbed 1 1 rebounds. 
Ironically, FSU’s Hugh Durham had been 
one of the men mentioned for Baker’s job. 
"Baker and his team deserve to go to the 
NIT," Durham said after the game. "He’s 
one of the best coaches in the game. He 
had some unfair pressure." 

All year every team that held the ball on 
Maryland had some success. Besides, Wake 
Forest Coach Jack McCloskey admitted af- 
ter his Wednesday game with the Terps, 
“We sure as hell didn't want to run up and 
down the court with them." Losers by a 
missed final shot in their first game with 
Maryland, the Deacons this time carried 
the Terps into osertime before losing 64-56, 
as Bob Bodell sank six straight free throws. 

Virginia, hoping to tie or beat North Car- 
olina for the Atlantic Coast Conference title, 
threw the same sort of game at Maryland 
and learned a Wake Forest lesson: the Terps 
can be had in slowdown — almost. The Cav- 
aliers lost 45-42 when Ma ry land ou trebound- 
cd them an astonishing 38-12. 

"We’ve come too far now not to win it 
all," Memphis Stale Coach Gene Bartow 
said before the Louisville game. And Mem- 
phis followed his script, putting down the 
Cardinals 80-65. Later, letting down them- 
selves, they eased past Drake 70-69. Good 
1-2-2 defense and ball-hawking kept lough 
Louisville at bay, but last-place Drake was 
another matter. With seven minutes remain- 
ing. the would-be spoilers had a 15-point 
lead. Luckily Larry Finch began hitting 
jumpers and scored 14 of the Tigers' last 20 
points to finish with 27. This week Louisville 
and Memphis State decide between them- 
selves who will represent the Missouri Valley 
continued 
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The problem with # 
most rent a car rates is 
they’re made for 
rent a car companies. 

People rent cars for different reasons, 
for different lengths of time, and to travel 
different distances. 

Most rent a car companies don’t take 
this into account. They have a few standard 
rates they try to fit everyone into. 

Having a few rates makes life simple 
for them. But it can make life very expensive 
for the people who rent from them. 

At Hertz, we believe that the only fair 
way to rent cars is to rent them at rates that 
relate to how people actually use cars. 

And we do just that. 

Our regular daily rate. 

Our daily rate can vary from place 
to place. But it always includes gas. In fact, 
many times we cost no more than the so- 
called bargain places. 

*Our weekend and holiday rates. 

For $11.47 a day and 7<* a mile, we’ll 
rent you a car from Friday noon to 
Monday noon, or certain holidays (2-day 
minimum). 

*Our weekly rates. 

The $11.47 rate applies here as well. 

It’s good for 7 or more consecutive days. 

*Our new pay-nothing-per-mile rates. 

If you’re driving a long distance for 
4 days or more these rates can save you 
money over our regular rates. You can drive 
all the miles you want without paying a 
mileage charge. For 4 days, it’s $75; for 
more days, it’s more. 


If you rent a Pinto you can get this deal 
for a minimum of one week for only $79. 

All we ask with these rates is that you 
return the car where you rented it. 

*Our $7.47 Pinto rate. 

Our Pinto rate is our least expensive 
day rate. For only $7.47 a day plus 11£ a mile, 
you can rent one any day of the week for as 
many days as you want. 

*Our special situation rates. 

We have special commuter rates. 

We have a special airport rate that lets you 
pick up the car in the suburbs and drop it at 
the airport. We even have a rate for a car if 
your own car is stolen. 

*Our special rates are not available at 
all Hertz offices. They apply to good clean 
Ford Galaxies, Tori nos or similar sedans 
I except the Pinto rates, which apply to 
Pintos). Gas is not included. 

Should you like more details, call your 
travel agent. Or call us. Our Hertz girls will 
be perfectly happy to take the time ) 

to figure out the lowest rate for you. j 

After all, we don’t expect that 
every time you rent a car 
you’ll know which rate 
is best for you. 

All we do 
expect you 
to know is 
which rent a 
car company is. 




COLLEGE BASKETBALL continued 


Conference in the NCAA Midwest Regional. 

For one loud week, Alabama threatened 
to tear the Southeastern Conference apart. 
The Crimson Tide first undid Tennessee 

72- 67, then took the measure of Kentucky 

73- 70. But that was the end of the underdog 
dramatics. Mississippi Stale deflated Ala- 
bama hopes in overtime 97-91 and Tennessee 
hopped into the SEC lead by slamming LSL 
78-66 and Auburn 80-70. setting up for its 
big showdown with Kentucky. 

1. N. CAROLINA (21-4) 2. S. CAROLINA (22-4) 

MIDWEST 

and Tulane, 73-60, Marquette and the Mc- 
Guires got caught in the white sands of New’ 
Mexico State. Ahead 65 -60 with 3:08 left, the 
Warriors saw Aggie sophomore John Wil- 
liamson score II straight points within 2Vk 
minutes to lead the Aggies to a 73-69 upset. 
Two points of the margin were technicals on 
Coach A1 McGuire, who spent much of the 
game on the floor and at one point turned to 
the New Mexico crowd and shouted, "Is the 
NIT worth all this ?" referring, of course, to 
State’s still warm hopes for a hid to the New 
York tournament. Son Allic McGuire went 
into a rage w hen Truman Ward lied him up 
for a jump ball and had to be slapped by his 
father before calming down. 

Under first-year Coach Bob Knight, In- 
diana knocked off and perhaps knocked 
out— two Big Ten contenders within four 
days. The largest basketball crowd in In- 
diana history watched the Hoosiers cruelly 
disappoint Knight’s old college coach, Fred 
Taylor, with a 65-57 upset of Ohio Stale. 
The I loosiers held Ohio State to 29.6' , from 
the field and Allan llornyak, the star shoot- 
er, to eight for 25, largely because of the de- 
fensive work of Kim Pemberton. Previously 
the Indianians had wrecked Michigan 79-75 
despite Joby Wright's boner. With 2:20 
to go and Indiana nursing a 74-71 lead, 
Wright grabbed a jump ball and scored an 
easy layup, only to discover that all nine 
olher players were at the opposite end of 
the court. 

Michigan also lost to Michigan Stale, only 
4-7 in the Big Ten at the time, 96-92. Con- 
ference scoring leader Mike Robinson went 
10 points over his average with 37, and Pat 
Miller, averaging 7.9, scored a career high 
of 26. Gary Ganakas, 5’ 5", spotted Henry 
Wilmorc 1 1 inches and held him to 22 points. 

Minnesota, as a result of the Buckeye 
and Wolverine losses, clinched at least a 
share of the crown by struggling back from 
a 16-point deficit to beat Purdue 48-43 and 
annihilating Illinois 91-62. 

Oral Roberts went on the road for some 
more missionary work and found Boston 
University teachable, 87-78, but had dif- 
ficulty with Harvard’s iconoclasts, 100-99, 
before beating UW-Milwaukec 100-95. 


"Losing to Kansas hurt us but didn't de- 
stroy us," Missouri Coach Norm Stewart 
said before the Nebraska game, and the Ti- 
gers proved him right by winning 61-54. 
Meanwhile, Kansas State stayed atop the 
Big Eight by whipping Colorado 73-55. Mid- 
way in the second half Colorado was w ith- 
in five points of the lead, but an unusual 
five-point play ( involv ing a goal-tending call 
and a technical) finished the Bull's off. 

After beating Duquesne 79-71, Detroit, 
first team to beat Marquette, was hot over 
being spurned by the NIT in favor of teams 
like Niagara. Syracuse, St. John's and Ford- 
ham. "This is typical of (he NIT," Coach 
Jim Harding fumed. “They always load up 
on New York teams." But his charges be- 
came academic when his Titans fell igno- 
miniously to Western Michigan 98 85. 

1. MARQUETTE (24-2) 2. MEMPHIS ST. (21-5) 

L AO T "Nothing by design," said Al 
LrAO I Cotter, Penn’s 6' 5" guard af- 
ter hitting 10 of 14 shots, five foul shots 
and shagging seven rebounds for the best 
night of his career. It was simply a matter, 
he added, of St. Joseph's putting chasers 
on Phil Hankinson and Bobby Morse, thus 
freeing him. The Quakers won 77-64 and 
were all the more convincing since Penn 
Coach Chuck Daly had turned sentimental 
and started an all-senior five, including two 
team members who had never started be- 
fore. Penn also chopped up Yale 86-65 but 
got a scare from Brown, which went into a 
deep sleep. The Bruins stayed close all the 
way before losing by only 37-33. The vic- 
tory brought Pennsylvania its third straight 
league championship, its 41st Ivy v ictory in 
42 games and, for its seniors, their 97th 
win in 102 games. 

Princeton, finishing second to Penn and 
hoping for an NIT berth, bounced Brown 
80-56 and Yale 76-62 while Harvard, in an 
eight-game Ivy win streak, and Dartmouth 
tied for third place. 

With Dennis DuVal hitting 13 of 23 from 
outside and Bob Dooms killing Niagara's 
bigger men, Syracuse won 87-79. The Or- 
ange also romped over Colgate 90-76 as 
Greg Kohls, its precise outside shooter, 
scored 33 points. 

Providence’s Marvin Barnes blocked six 
shots in the first five minutes and scored 24 
points to lead the Friars to a 73-65 win 
over slumping St. John's. Don Lewis also 
scored 21. On Saturday, Providence jour- 
neyed to Seton Hall and won again, 78-68. 

Temple's sophomores, getting stronger 
and wiser as the season grows longer, wad- 
ed through the Middle Atlanlic tournament, 
beating Lafayette 87-75 and. in the finals, 
St. Joseph's 65-57 to enter the NCAA tour- 
nament. In the title game. Mike Jones went 
8 for 13, grabbed 1 3 rebounds and scored a 
key basket in the last two minutes. John 


Kneib sank nine of 10 free throws, four in 
the last 36 seconds. 

Villanova finished its regular season 
squeaking past a much improved Notre 
Dame 78-75 while Duquesne beat St. Fran- 
cis 82-72. 

1. PENN (23-2) 2. VILLANOVA (19-6) 

iA/lO | California somehow man- 
VVLO I aged to get within 51-48 of 
UCLA in the second half, the closest any 
team has been to the Bruins that late in a 
game this season, but there was never a 
worry as (he Angelenos won 85-71. Next 
night UCLA crushed Stanford 102-73. John 
Wooden warned ominously, “It will take 
a very good team, playing a very good 
game, to beat us. We’re not young any- 
more. We have a full season behind us." 
California did upset USC 84-74, if that is 
still an upset. 

Brigham Young, with the WAC title 
already in hand, had a bad case of the look- 
ing-ahead blues. The Cougars shot 75'.',' 
from the field in the first half at Texas-EI 
Paso, yet blew a 14-point lead and lost 
73-69. At New Mexico, completely inverting 
the whole act, they missed 13 of their 
first 15 field-goal attempts, shot only 29' , 
in the entire first half and won 61-60. 
Jerry Tarkanian of Long Beach, whose 
49crs will meet BYU in the first round of 
the NCAA West Rcgionals, saw the game 
and said the Cougars “showed a lot of 
courage." 

Houston. 19-5 going into the week and 
expecting an NCAA bid (which they got), 
ran into a double-dipper disaster. The Cou- 
gars shot 60' , and Dwight Davis collected 
40 points, yet Jacksonville came from 1 2 
points back and ravaged the Texans in over- 
time NO 108. The Dolphins' Harold Fox, 
who missed a last-second shot in last 
year's 83 82 loss at Houston, did not 
miss this time. With 10 seconds left in over- 
time, he came down the lane and hit a short 
jump shot. "I've had a long lime to live 
with the shot I missed," Fox said. "1 let 
this one go and thought. 'It had better go 
in.' " Next, Denver almost hit Houston 
again, losing only 94-91. Pioneer Dave 
(Stretch) Bustion fired in 41 points, a ca- 
reer high. 

Utah State, once an embarrassing 5-8, 
won its seventh game in the last 10 by edg- 
ing Colorado State 93-84 and Weber State 
67-65. Jeff Tebbs, a guard, hit a remarkable 
80 r ; of his shots from the field in the 
two games, including clutch baskets in 
both contests. 

Santa Clara and San Francisco, both 
winners over the Nevadas, at Reno and 
Las Vegas, head for a West Coast Athletic 
Conference showdown. 

1. UCLA (25-0) 2. LONG BEACH ST. (23-3) 
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You get just about the same 
headroom and legroom in an Audi 
as you do in a $23,800 Rolls-Royce. 


The Audi 100LS isn't a very big car. 
On the outside. 

But don't let that fool you about the 
size of the car on the inside. 

You'll find there's more headroom 
than you'd ever expect. Enough for, say, 
a person 6'6". And if he's got unusu- 
ally long legs (which a person of 
his size usually has) he won't 
have to sit clutching 
his knees. Be- 
cause there's 
more legroom 
than you'd ever 
expect. 

Mind you, he's 

not the only one who would sit 
comfortably. The Audi can seat a family 
of five rather nicely. 

Now the $23,800* Rolls-Royce isn't 
the only great car the Audi has a lot in 
common with. 

The Audi has rack-and-pinion steer- 
ing like the racing Ferrari. And front- 
wheel drive like the Cadillac Eldorado. 



The Audi has the same type of 
brakes as the Porsche 917 racing car. And 
independent front suspension like the 
Aston Martin. 

Our interior looks so much like that 
of the Mercedes-Benz 280SE, you can 
hardly tell them apart. 

And as for service, you'll 
get the same kind of expert 
service a Volkswagen gets. 
Because a Porsche Audi 
dealer is paTt of the VW 
organization. 

Impressed? You should 
be. After all, the Audi bears a 
startling similarity to some of 
the world's finest automobiles. 
But what makes the Audi 
especially impressive is its price tag. 

It's a lot less than you'd expect to 
pay for that many great cars. 

The $3,900 Audi 

It's a lot of cars for the money. 


’Suggested retail price $3,855 East Coast P.O.E. (West Coast P.O.E. slightly higher). 

‘Manufacturer's suggested retail price as of Dec. 1971. Local taxes and other dealer delivery charges, if any, additional. 




track & field Pat Putnam 


T he race had been run and Jim Ryun 
had finished forlorn and last in 
4:19.2 and now. when all he wanted was 
to be alone, he stood in a gloomy tun- 
nel of the Los Angeles Coliseum and an- 
swered questions. When as a Kansas 
schoolboy he had run the best miters of 
the world into the ground the public 
had made him bigger than life, and even 
then he wondered at the insanity of it. 
But the public likes its heroes to be he- 
roic and is annoyed when they are any- 
thing less, and this Jim Ryun under- 
stands. So last weekend, sick at heart, 
he accepted his defeat as gracefully as 
he had accepted his victories. 

"No. I don't know' what is wrong." 
he answered, with blank eyes. ‘“Is it men- 
tal? Perhaps. 1 don’t know. No, if it is, 

I don’t know why. No, I am not quit- 
ting. Yes. I knew when I was out of the 
race.” A small smile appeared. “When 
1 was 150 yards behind and everybody 
was pulling away from me." 

"Why don’t they give him a blind- 
fold and a cigarette?” a friend said to 
Anne Ryun, his wife. 

"Jim doesn’t smoke," she said ab- 
sentmindedly. "Oh, we’ve got to gel him 
away from this.” 

"I’ll tell him he has to see a doctor,” 
said the friend. 

"Yes." said Anne. "No. Then they’ll 
think he’s sick and they’ll get on that 
and they won’t believe him when he says 
he isn’t.” 

"No, I have no excuses for the way I 
ran," Ryun was saying. "I felt heavy 
the first lap and then I began to tighten 
up. A mental problem? Somebody asked 
that. No, I’m not sure about that. No, 
1 can’t reconstruct the race. I don’t even 
want to think about it now. Later I’ll 
go over the race. I have to get back to 
the hotel now. Thank you.” 

A few hours later, in his hotel, after 
he had decided to order dinner from 
room service, Ryun probed a little deep- 
er into his problems, but only a little. A 
4:19? He hadn't run that slowly since 
he was a senior in high school. 

"Before the race I felt good, really 
good," he said. "Then as soon as the 
gun went off I got tight. Maybe it's psy- 
chological. 1 don’t know whether it is 
or not. I’m going to think about it. but 
I don’t want to talk about it. The thing 
now is just to forget this race, to get 
away from it. 


It’s back to 
the old 

drawing board 


“I know I’ll figure it out,” he went 
on. "I'm discouraged now but I know 
I'll figure out what’s wrong. It’s some- 
thing I'm doing wrong the last hour be- 
fore a race. The difference between what 
I did today and what I can do is such a 
little thing. Thai’s what’s so disgusting 
about this. It hasn't been easy. It takes 
all the fun out of running. And it's been 
hard on my family. I understand it but 
it’s been hard for them.” 

Ryun ruled out running any mile races 
in the near future. Until he is sure he is 
ready, really ready, he will limit his com- 
petition to an occasional leg in a two- 
mile relay. 

"I don't want any more pressure sit- 
uations for a while,” he said. "I’ll go 

continued 


Jim Ryun's comeback backfired in 
L.A., Marty Liquori was forced to 
scratch and Tom Von Ruden won 
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TRACK & FIELD continued 


back to Kansas, and Coach Bob Tim- 
mons and I will work it out. The thing 
for me now is to relax. The best thing 
is that I still have time to get ready for 
the Olympic Trials." He sighed. “I guess 
you can say that this was not one of 
my better days.” 

Ryun had returned to Lawrence. 
Kans. from Santa Barbara, Calif, two 
weeks before — his third move in a year — 
to train under Timmons once again. The 
quiet little coach already had spotted a 
flaw in the once perfect machine. •‘Phys- 
ically, Jim is as good as ever,” he said. 
"But Jim was so consistently a winner 
he never thought of losing a race. Then 
came the physical problems, the pressure 
of Mexico City, the loss to Kcino and 
the races he didn't finish. Someplace in 
all of this something happened. There 
was a change from ‘I can win’ to a 
worry about losing.” 

Marty Liquori's problem is wholly 
physical. He was scheduled to run against 
Ryun in the Meet of Champions, but 
he never got closer to the action than a 
TV set in Rosemont, Pa. Last October. 
Liquori, who ran the second-fastest mile 
(3:54.6) in the world in 1971, tore a lig- 
ament in the heel of his left foot and it 
has worsened steadily. Last week two 
New York City doctors told him that 
the only cure was total rest for at least 
a month. "Can I jog?" Liquori asked 
hopefully. "No,” he was told. "And even 
then there is no guarantee.” 

In 1969 Liquori ripped the same lig- 
ament in his right heel and it took six 
months to mend. * The only way I can de- 
scribe it,” Liquori said, “is that it’s like 
a rope. Just a lot of little twines. You 
tear one and then another, then anoth- 
er. They keep snapping." 

Ordered to rest for 10 days in No- 
vember, Liquori postponed his enforced 
vacation until after the NCAA cross- 
country championship, in which he fin- 
ished 30th. “I really tore it then,” he 
said. "I couldn't even walk for a while.” 
He found himself in a frustrating cycle 
of resting, training, then resting when 
the injury flared again. When he attempt- 
ed to run a five-minute mile he couldn't 
walk the following day. 

"Every time I tried any speed work 
it hurt,” Liquori said. "So I just did 10 
or 12 slow miles, like at a nine-minute 
pace. Every time I thought it had healed 
I*d quickly find out it hadn’t.” 

In February he ran an 8:31.6 two-mile 
in the Astrodome, came up limping and 


rested for a few days. A week later he 
ran a two-mile relay leg, and rested for 
10 days. He aggravated the injury again 
two weeks ago training on ice and snow, 
which is when he was told to forget it 
for at least a month. 

"I’d give two other years for this one,” 
Liquori said. "I'm not worried about 
the Olympics, that’s six months off. But 
the Trials are in July and right now- it 
doesn’t look good. If it clears up in four 
weeks I can still make the team. But if 
it goes on much longer it will be hope- 
less. Damn, it’s strange to think about 
stopping now.” 

When Ryun learned of the extent of 
Liquori's injury, he was equally dis- 
mayed. "I hate to think of Marty not 
being on the Olympic team," he said 
the night before the Coliseum mile. 
"He’s such a great competitor. The thing 
I’d tell him is not to lose his confidence. 
He’s always in such great shape, a four- 
week layoff now shouldn't hurt him 
much physically. Marty has that great 
toughness going for him. And 1 know 
what he’s going through. I had a sim- 
ilar injury in 1968 and 1 just decided to 
keep going." He laughed. "At that point 
you’ve got nothing to lose. 

"You know, after I was injured a doc- 
tor made me a piece of thick leather 
padding that went inside the shoe un- 
der the heel. It was awfully uncom- 
fortable but the injury never bothered 
me again. 1 wonder if that would help 
Marty?" 

On the morning of the race, Tom 
Von Ruden, the U.S.A.’s forgotten third 
man in the 1,500-meter final at Mex- 
ico City — he came in ninth — took to 
breakfast with him the responsibility 
of being the country’s current No. 1 
hope in that event at Munich. With Li- 
quori injured and Ryun flagging, no 
one else is even close. The 27-year- 
old Oklahoma State graduate student 
doesn’t mind the unexpected burden, 
only the way he got it. He’s a tough 
and talented competitor who would glad- 
ly run over Ryun and Liquori at their 
best, but at the same time he finds lit- 
tle satisfaction in passing them when 
they aren’t. Von Ruden cannot forget 
that they were sub-four-minute high 
school milers while he couldn’t get un- 
der 4:35.9. In fact, he didn’t duck 
under the barrier until he was 23. "I 
couldn’t have broken four minutes in 
high school," he said, "if I had start- 
ed running in kindergarten.” 



INJURED LIQUORI HASN'T MUCH TIME 


For Von Ruden, high school was in 
Notus, Idaho, a town of 313. Since his 
school had fewer than 100 students, 
including girls. Von Ruden played all 
sports, giving him only six weeks a 
year for track and baseball, and the clos- 
est track was six miles away. At Okla- 
homa State the track coach was a 
sprint specialist so Von Ruden found 
himself again on his own. "1 am the 
only coach I ever had," he said wryly, 
"and at first! wasn’t too good." In 1967, 
at Bakersfield, Calif., Von Ruden final- 
ly broke four minutes, running a 3:56.9. 
"I liked that," he said, "but I’d rath- 
er have won." The winner was Ryun, 
in his world-record 3:51.1. Seven run- 
ners were under four minutes, including 
Liquori. who was in high school. 

"I feel like I’ve been running in 
Ryun's and Liquori's shadows all my 
life,'.’ Von Ruden said. "And it hasn’t 
been that bad. Losing to them is bad 
but when I see the pressures they are 
under, the way they are hounded, well. 
I'm kind of glad I don’t have that. Li- 
quori seems to handle it well but I 
can see it bothers Ryun. I’m like Ryun, 
a private person. When I go back 
to school at Stillwater after a race 
nobody bothers me because nobody 
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knows who I am. Thai's how J warn it.” 

This time Von Ruden didn't expect 
to have any problems handling Ryun. 
"He doesn't have the motivation any- 
more," he said. Von Ruden, who has 
plenty, won nine races indoors this win- 
ter, including a 3:57.9 mile at Fort 
Worth, was disqualified after finishing 
second in another race and lost to Kip 
Kcino by 3/10ths of a second in a 
4:01.2 mile. Ryun won one mile in 
4:06.8, came in sixth in another in 
4:13.2 and finished up the track in a 
two-milc. 

"We’ve got a rabbit, and if he sets 
a good pace for three quarters there 
won’t be any problem," Von Ruden 
predicted. "If you look at Ryun’s races 
since hiscomeback, any time there’s pres- 
sure put on him he hasn’t done well.” 

Finally they got to it, with Bob Mes- 
sina, the rabbit, setting off at a 59.2 first- 
quarter pace, the rest falling dutifully 
in behind. Running stiffly from the 
start, Ryun was third, fell back to 
sixth going into the second lap and 
lost contact three quarters of the way 
around the Coliseum's brand-new Tar- 
tan track. At the half-mile point Von 
Ruden began to wonder where Ryun 
was. Then he heard the public-address 
announcer say that Mark Winzenried, 
the half-miler looking for his first sub- 
four-minute mile, was challenging for 
the lead. "Oh, oh,” thought Von Ru- 
den. "I had better stop worrying about 
what's behind me and worry about the 
race.” That was the last thing he re- 
members hearing. 

Going into the bell lap, George Young, 
the 35-year-old two-miler, had the lead, 
followed by Winzenried and Von Ru- 
den. Then John Lawson sprinted from 
fourth to first. With 160 yards to go. 
Von Ruden kicked into the lead and 
began to pull away. He has run a 46.6 
mile-relay leg and doesn't think there 
is a miler in the world who can out- 
sprint him. This day there was none. 
He won easily in 3:57.8, followed by 
Winzenried (3:59.5), Lawson (3:59.5) 
and Young (3:59.6). Like Winzenried, 
Young got his first sub-four-minute 
clocking, but his elation was short- 
lived. A few minutes later Young dis- 
covered that someone had stolen his 
sweat suit, his wallet and his car keys. 
It could have been worse. If he had 
run in the two-milc as he originally 
had planned, the thief would have had 
time to steal his car as well. end 
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English Leather Plus, 
When other 
deodorants get 
weaker, 

we come on strong. 



After several hours, all anti- 
perspirant deodorants begin to 
weaken. 

Even ours. 

Ah, but that's our strong point. 

At this crucial time . . . after a 
long day, and when your body needs 
it most . . . English Leather, Plus re- 
leases a fresh booster of English 
Leather fragrance to give you new 
deodorant protection. 

Here’s why: 

Plus has two different time- 
release actions: 

1. A time-release anti-perspirant. 

2. And a time-release deodorant 
fragrance. 

When you first spray on Plus it 
works like any good anti-perspirant. 
It keeps you dry, comfortable, and 
scented with that great English 
Leather aroma. Safe from wetness 
and body odor. The time-release de- 
odorant fragrance is 
released hours later. 

And automati- 
cally you have fresh 
protection against 
body odor. 

English Leather 
Plus. It comes on 
strong, so you don't. 



AVAILABLE IN CANADA 

PRODUCT OF MEM CO.. INC NORTMVALE. N. J 07647 § 1972 



English 

leather 

Plus 



THE FIRST 

TIME RELEASE 

ANTI-PERSPIRANT 

DEODORANT 

FRAGRANCE 

NET WT. 5 OZS. 


For 25 years youVe 
into expecting the wrong 


Airlines have been promoting a smile, 
a meal and a movie so hard, for so long, that 
most people have come to believe that a smile, 
a meal and a movie are what airline service 
is all about. 

They're important, but they are not 
what airline service is all about. 

We know because we started the whole 
thing by serving meals and showing movies 
before anybody else was. 

Then over the years, as others got into 
the act, meals and movies became standard 
fare on nearly all long flights. And today, no 
matter how we try to outdo each other, you can 
flip a coin as to who serves up the best. 

Which means you'll be shortchanging 
yourself if you pick an airline solely on this 
basis. Especially if you're traveling on vacation. 
And most definitely if you’re traveling abroad 
on vacation. 

For the kind of money that costs, you 
should expect more than a pleasant plane ride. 

You should expect help in planning your trip. 

If it’s done right, planning your vaca- 
tion abroad can be almost as enjoyable as going. 
Figuring out where to stay. What to pack. 
What to see. How to best do all the things you 
want to do in the time you have. 

We have more than 50 offices in the 
United States alone staffed with people who 
have the answers to these questions and who 
are willing and able to help you with every 
single aspect of vacation planning. 

In addition, there are more than 
7.000 Pan Am* travel agents who can arrange 
any kind of vacation abroad you'd like. From 
a complete preplanned tour ( having invented 
the air tour, we offer a wider selection, to 
more countries, than anyone) to simply 
making plane and hotel reservations for 
wherever you're going. 

You should expect help once you’re there. 

We don't believe an airline should de- 
liver you where you're going and then forget you. 
Because while you're on vacation things some- 


time crop up that you could use some help with. 

You run a little short of cash. Or you 
realize that mail from home isn't getting to you. 

You might find you have some extra 
time to take some side trips you hadn't planned 
on but don't know exactly which side trips 
to take. In short you need someone you can 
turn to for help and advice. 

We are that someone. Because chances 
are, wherever you are. we’ve got an office 
nearby. And in that office we'll exchange cur- 
rency for you. cash your check in an emer- 
gency, give you special city maps in English so 
you know where you're going. 

We even have a "post office” system 
for Pan Am passengers where you can pick up 
your mail. 

The people in our offices live in the 
area and can give you hints about that inter- 
esting little side trip or a little restaurant that’s 
terrific but which hasn't made it into the 
guidebooks yet. 

You may even come to like one place 
so well, you'll want to stay a few extra days. 

Our worldwide reservations computer, 
PANAMACs, can arrange changes in sched- 
ule with the press of a button or two. 

And you don't pay anything extra for 
any of these services. Or the vacation planning. 
Or your Pan Am ticket. 

You should feel confident about your airline. 

When you fly on Pan Am you're flying 
on the airline that opened more of the world 
to air travel than all other airlines combined. 

You're flying on the airline that helped 
develop and introduce virtually every major 
aircraft ever used in commercial service. 
Including the greatest of them all. The 747. 

Our experience in flying is so vast in 
fact, that last year alone, 17of the world's 
airlines sent their pilots and maintenance 
crews to us for training. 

There. Now that you know what an 
airline should do for you. all you have to do is 
pick an airline that can do it. At the moment 
we can think of only one. 



Pan Am 


The world's most experienced airline. 



been brainwashed 
things from your airline. 





The heart attack was devastating in severity, shattering 
his lifelong robustness and aging him prematurely. He 
was dismayed to suddenly see his body going to pot 
and finally frightened enough to seek a cure in jogging 


by TEH mnUIE 


days after my 51st birthday I had a massive 
heart attack. I did not know what it was at first. I was drink- 
ing cofice with my wife in the dining area of our Man- 
hattan apartment when 1 broke out in sweat and felt so 
nauseated I could not finish the coffee. I had been up 
until four in the morning and now it was eight, and I 
thought the nausea and the sweat were probably the re- 
sult of a night of hard work, drinking, smoking, tension 
and very little sleep. After a few minutes I felt better, and 
I dressed and packed, preparing to catch a plane to Mon- 
treal, where 1 was to cover a heavyweight championship 
fight. 

Dorothy suggested postponing the trip for a day, but 1 
told her 1 really was feeling much better. 1 had not missed 
a day's work because of illness in over 10 years. I reached 
the door and was just turning to say goodby when I 
began sweating again, and the nausea came back so strong- 
ly I had to clench my teeth to keep from vomiting. My 
legs felt weak and trembly. 1 put the bag down and leaned 
against the door to keep from falling. 

“You look terrible,” my wife said. “What’s wrong?” 

“I’ll be all right in a minute,” I said. “Pm just tired.” 

I walked back into the living room and sat down on the 
couch, and she sat by me, watching anxiously. I smiled at 
her and tried to light a cigarette, but my hands were shak- 
ing so badly that it seemed a long time before I got it lit. I 
still had no pain of any kind. The cigarette tasted like 
burning sulphur and made my nausea worse, so I put it 
out and took three or four deep breaths. This made me 
feel a little better. My face was wet and the sweat was trick- 
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ling down my sides. I stood up and took off my topcoat. 

I had taken only five or six steps when the pain in my 
chest started. It was not severe at first, more of a dull 
ache, but the nausea and the weakness grew with it, and I 
sat down on the couch again. 

The pain now stretched across my chest from armpit to 
armpit. It was becoming crushing, as though my chest 
was being mashed down by a giant kneeling on me, grow- 
ing heavier and heavier. I could no longer breathe deeply. 
I realized that I was panting, taking shallow breaths like a 
tired puppy, and for the first time I wondered if 1 was hav- 
ing a heart attack. 

From some medical article read long before, I remem- 
bered that the fingernails of a person having a heart at- 
tack turn blue, and I held up my hand and looked at my 
fingertips. The nails were bluish. 

I stood up gently and began to walk toward the bed- 
room and said, “Honey, 1 think you better call Marty.” 


from the 11th floor and was not anxious for my neigh- 
bors to see me bare-chested. It is undignified enough to be 
hauled out of your apartment on a stretcher without 
being exposed as well. 

We ran into a problem getting on the elevator. I sup- 
pose the builders of the apartment house in which I live — 
a 20-story affair on the East Side — never thought any of 
the 300-odd apartment dwellers would have to be removed 
in this fashion. The elevators are not wide enough or long 
enough to take a stretcher. 

The attendants worked that out by folding the stretcher 
in the middle, where it is hinged, and I rode down bent 
slightly at the waist and knees. The elevator operator, an 
old friend, looked at me sadly and seemed on the point of 
saying something, but I think he, like most people, was 
intimidated by serious and sudden illness. 

They loaded me into the back of the ambulance, and 
we left for the hospital with the siren howling. The shot 
was taking effect, and I was breathing easier. The pain in 



Dr. Martin Fisher, our family doctor, also happens to 
be a heart specialist. By the time he arrived, my daughter, 
who was then 18, was up, and she and my wife were 
doing their best to help and growing more and more fright- 
ened. Strangely, I never felt afraid; 1 think I was more ir- 
ritated with myself than anything else and apprehensive 
about not being able to make the trip. 

Marty felt my pulse, listened to my chest, took my 
blood pressure and an electrocardiogram and gave me a 
shot. He told Dorothy to call the Flower & Fifth Avenue 
Hospitals and get an ambulance. 

I began feeling embarrassed at being so much trou- 
ble, and when the ambulance attendant came into the 
room with a stretcher I tried to get up and into it my- 
self. I think the first time I realized how serious the sit- 
uation had become was when Marty stopped me. “Don’t 
move,” he said. “Lie as still as you can. They will do 
all the work.” 

Once I had been lifted onto the rolling stretcher, 
Marty tucked a blanket around me. I felt relieved when 
he did; I knew we would be going down in the elevator 


my chest had died down until it was only a reminder of 
what it had been. 

I remember it was a sparklingly bright, sunshiny day. I 
looked out the window as the ambulance went through 
the crowded streets and saw healthy people on their way 
to work — or wherever they were going — and I felt no 
sense of sorrow or envy. If I was going to die, at least I 
was a long way down the road. 1 had done a lot of things 
in 51 years. I tried, drowsily, to think of those things, and 
none came back to me very clearly, but all seemed, in ret- 
rospect, in an ambulance making its way up Park Av- 
enue on that bright March morning, good. 

I was five weeks in the hospital (10 days of that in in- 
tensive care) and another month recuperating in bed at 
home. As the days wore on, I realized I was no longer the 
robust man I had always thought myself to be. All my life 
I had been an athlete, stronger than most, almost sinfully 
free of illness, conscious of the fact that in most physical 
confrontations the odds in my favor would usually be bet- 
ter than even. 

While recuperating I had, for lack of anything more ex- 
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citing to do, grown a beard, which I trimmed into a Van- 
dyke. One morning, watching myself as I clipped the beard, 
I tried to assess the face in the mirror as if it belonged to 
a stranger — a clearly impossible thing to do. 

But I had enough objectivity to realize that it was a 
face that looked years older than the one 1 had shaved 
that morning when I was preparing to leave for Canada. 
There were wrinkles not evident then and my hair had 
turned whiter. The beard didn’t help. It had come in al- 
most pure white. 

I suppose the most accurate description of the clinic Dr. 
Paul Niehans operated in Vevey, Switzerland would be a 
rejuvenation center. The handsome hospital in which he 
treated people who came to him in search of youth was 
called Clinique Generate la Prairie. (It is still open, though 
Dr. Niehans died at the age of 89 in 1971.) 

When 1 arrived I was given the most thorough physical 
examination I had ever had. The tests, according to the 


was delayed. In a small booklet the clinic issued to pa- 
tients after a week of rest and seclusion. Dr. Niehans 
explained that any benefits would not be felt for at least 
3/2 months. 

One also received a card that read as follows: 

“to my patients! 

Your organism has been given precious cells, which 
start to work after 3 Vi months. I beg you not to damage 
them in any way! Therefore: 

no X rays without protecting the rest of the body, 
no short-wave treatment, no ultra-violet rays, 
no very hot hair dryers, 
no bath-cures in radio-active thermal stations, 
no sun-baths, no Turkish baths, no sauna baths, no 
diathermy, 

no poisons, such as nicotine, concentrated alcohols, 
no drugs (if possible) and no hormones. 

These instructions are for your whole life long. 

[Signed] Prof. Niehans” 



attending physicians, were to determine just where I need- 
ed help. 1 also was assured that Dr. Niehans’ cellular ther- 
apy was perfectly safe for me to take. The treatment is 
not legal in the United States, since it has not been proved 
effective to the satisfaction of the American Medical As- 
sociation. But Dr. Niehans had been using his method to 
relieve the symptoms of old age and to regenerate failing 
organs for some 40 years. Rumored to be among his pa- 
tients were Charles Chaplin, who became a father in his 
early 70s, and Spain’s General Franco. Great numbers of 
long-in-the-tooth entertainers and movie stars had visited 
the clinic near Lake Geneva, and while most did not boast 
publicly of having been there, these people admitted their 
debt to Dr. Niehans rather freely in private. 

The treatment itself was simple enough. The exhaustive 
examination indicated what cellular therapy one needed, 
and then the patient received a series of shots designed to 
stimulate those areas of the body. Niehans used injections 
made up of cell soups from the appropriate organs of un- 
born lambs. The cells supposedly pepped up the tired 
ones in the body and promoted renewed vigor. The effect 


My examination revealed that I not only had a bad 
heart, but that there were some 10 other areas in which 
my body was not operating at full speed. I was told the 
bad news the night before I received the shots. I was con- 
siderably disturbed until I learned by checking with others 
being treated that 1 1 malfunctioning organs was about 
par for the course. 

At 10 the next morning a doctor accompanied by a 
nurse and a rolling table loaded with cell cultures and hy- 
podermics, each about the size of a knitting needle, walked 
into my well-appointed room and cheerfully asked me to 
turn over on my stomach. 

When I had, the nurse bared my bottom and the doctor 
zapped me 1 1 times. Then he patted me on the shoulder 
and advised me to lie on my stomach for the next 30 min- 
utes, advice that was hardly necessary. I stayed in the hos- 
pital for seven days and was not allowed to take a walk 
until the fifth day. This, it was explained, was to give the 
delicate unborn lamb cells a chance to survive and do 
their work. 

If the treatment did nothing else, it helped me quit smok- 
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ing. When I drove away from Vevey, considerably poorer 
but rested, I was off cigarettes and felt much better than I 
had in quite a while. 

One of the temporary restrictions placed on me when I 
left the clinic was on exercise. “You may walk," the at- 
tending physician said, “but no strenuous exercise of any 
kind. These new cells are very delicate. I would suggest 
you wait at least three months before you do anything 
more than stroll." The electrocardiogram that had been 
taken at the clinic showed the damage of my heart attack, 
but the doctors felt that after the three-month waiting pe- 
riod, mild exercise would not be harmful. Indeed, it might 
be advisable and my heart, presumably strengthened by 
unborn lamb cells, should be better able to accommodate 
the heavier load. 

I had taken the lamb-cell shots on June 3. On Sept. 1 I 
began a careful program that included a little jogging. Mean- 
while, I had set out on my annual trip to the professional 
football training camps. As directed, I carefully avoided 
X rays, shortwaves, ultraviolet rays, bath cures in radio- 
active thermal stations, sunbaths, Turkish baths, sauna 
baths, diathermy, drugs and hormones. Hair dryers were 
no problem, but poisons were not so easy, especially “con- 
centrated alcohols.” 

Since, for one reason or another, I spend quite a bit of 
time in bars talking to sportswriters, publicity men, club 
owners and retired football players, I found it very dif- 
ficult to avoid concentrated alcohol. For two months I 
drank plain soda. Plain soda is fine when mixed with 
Scotch, which dampens its tendency toward excessive ef- 
fervescence. Taken without a mixer, it tends to inflate the 
drinker until he burbles constantly, like a sleepy volcano. 
After two months on plain soda, I figured the unborn 
lamb cells had grown up enough for a beer or two. Beer is 
not concentrated alcohol, anyway. 

So I changed from soda to beer, but beer is a tough tip- 
ple to stick with through a long night, especially after a 
protracted afternoon. I gained about 20 pounds coddling 
the lamb cells before I decided they were old enough for 
an occasional vodka and tonic or Scotch and water. Just 
a glass once in awhile. 

At first, each time I sipped a Scotch or a vodka, I could 
sense the cells curdling. I felt very good, even with the siz- 
able paunch I had acquired, but my physical euphoria 
was diminished by the guilt I felt for what I was doing to 
my lamb chips. For a week or so I had a nagging concern 
about the cells. Then I stopped worrying about them. 

By the time I returned from visiting all the NFL clubs I 
was host to several million alcoholic lamb cells. And sev- 
eral weeks later, when I was back writing stories under 
deadlines, I began smoking again. I borrowed a cigarette, 
thinking that I would just smoke one to demonstrate to 
myself how little I really needed a cigarette. I was right. I 
just smoked that one that day, but the way was open 
again. I knew I had lost the battle when 1 bought a pack. 
When you walk up to the counter and buy a pack, you're 
dead. Dead. A peculiarly appropriate word to use. 

Well, at this point I was full of dying lamb cells, I was 
drinking and smoking again and, because of my exper- 


iment with beer and all I had eaten while I was off cig- 
arettes, I was 45 pounds overweight. 

I was in San Francisco to do a story on why the 49ers 
always look wonderful and play something less than that. 

I found while interviewing Lou Spadia, who was then pres- 
ident of the club, that he ran every day, as much as three 
miles. And I decided it was time to do something about 
myself. I had read Aerobics, a book on running by Dr. Ken- 
neth Cooper, the physical director for the U.S. Air Force. 
For the next three years it was my manual. I worked out 
my running schedule by it, improved with it and, in effect, 
lived by it. 

I knew that Dr. Cooper’s test for fitness is to discover 
how far you can go — running, walking, crawling or any 
combination of the three — in 12 minutes. I decided I would 
take the test while Spadia was doing his daily three miles 
on the track at the University of California at Santa Bar- 
bara, where the 49ers were in preseason training. 

I borrowed gear from the equipment manager; sweat 
suit, cleated low-cuts and the rest. Before we went out I 
weighed myself — 215 flabby pounds. As we walked to the 
track, Spadia told me about his own conversion to run- 
ning. He had joined the 49ers many years before, when 
the club was organized by Tony and Vic Morabito, two 
San Francisco trucking magnates. Both were to die of 
heart attacks. 

“I hadn't thought much about my heart until Vic died,” 
Spadia said. “But when you lose two close friends in a 
few years, you begin to wonder about yourself, so I had a 
thorough checkup. My heart was O.K., but I was over- 
weight, I didn’t exercise and I smoked entirely too much. 
The doctor suggested that I quit smoking, start walking 
and lose weight." 

That had been two years before. On the morning we 
ran together, Spadia was trim and fit looking. He ap- 
peared years younger than his 40-odd, and when he began 
to run, I found out quickly enough that he was a century 
younger than I. “I’ll go the first half mile with you, then 
slow down,” I said confidently. “I don’t want to work 
too hard at first. I figure it’ll take me a couple of months 
or so to work up to two miles.” 

The track at Santa Barbara is the conventional quarter- 
mile oval. We started running in the middle of the home 
straight, and by the time we had reached the end of the 
first turn I was finished. I had run something less than 200 
yards and was gasping desperately for breath. When your 
heart and lungs are as far out of condition as mine were, 
it is impossible to draw a deep enough breath. I sucked in 
air, but 1 hit a barrier in my chest. I could not inhale near- 
ly enough. I stopped running and walked around the track, 
then started at a gentle jog again. 

I quit that day after an inglorious half mile, most of 
which I negotiated at a slow, wind-broken walk. Spadia 
ran some two miles during the time I walked, rested, trot- 
ted a few steps and rested again. As we went back to the 
gym to shower and change, I asked him how long it had 
taken him to run so easily. 

“A year,” he said. “At least a year. You have to take it 
easy. But if you stick to it, it’s worth it. I had my annual 
checkup last week. I always ask Doc to check my heart 
especially, so he takes not only the regular electrocar- 
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That’s where it all happens. 

Professional golfers know that maximum club head speed at 
impact means greater distance. MacGregor's exclusive new TEE SOLE 
woods are designed to give you greater speed at impact. Our soles 
are smaller than those of conventional woods. This creates less 
turf drag. The result is consistently longer, more accurate shots from 
fairway or short rough. Play MacGregor TEE SOLE woods and enjoy 
greater confidence with every shot. Winners play MacGregor. 

Sold exclusively 
through profes- 
sional golf shops. 
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A rumble seat made a good car a little better. 
So does a rear door. 



When you make a solid, sensible, economical little 
car you don't change it. Except to make it better. 

Now that we're making that kind of car again, that's 
the only kind of change we're going to make. 

For example, we've made a Runabout model of the 
Ford Pinto. It has a rear door the basic Pinto doesn't have. 
And reor seats that fold down for extra cargo space that's 
five feet long. Everything else is the same. 

A gutsy little engine that gets the same economical 
kind of gas mileage as the little imports. 


A solid-as-a-rock four speed transmission. Sports 
car steering. A welded steel body with six coats of paint. 

Pinto is wide and stable, but not big. It's got plenty 
of leg and shoulder room, but it's barely lVfe inches longer 
than the leading import. 

There you have it. The basic Pinto: a good little car. 
Our Pinto Runabout.- a little better, good little car. 

See them at your Ford dealer's. 

When you get back to basics, you get back to Ford. 


FORD PINTO 

FORD DIVISION 
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diogram with the gear on my arm, but he tests the blood 
pressure in my legs, too. He said I had the best circulation 
and blood pressure in my legs he had seen in a long time, 
even in patients younger by 10 years.” 

The next morning my legs were dreadfully sore, but I 
went out to the track again. This time I decided I would 
see just how fit I was by taking Dr. Cooper’s test — going 
as far as I could go in 12 minutes. The test is based on the 
amount of oxygen your body can use during an all-out 
effort; the fitter you are, the more oxygen you can utilize 
and the farther and faster you can go. Dr. Cooper had re- 
duced the complicated testing technique of the laboratory 
to a simple physical test. 

At my age then — this was now two years after my heart 
attack and I was 53 — any distance under eight-tenths of a 
mile meant that I was in very poor condition. To qualify 
as being in excellent condition I would have to run a mile 
and a half or more. 

When we reached the track Spadia went ofT at his 
steady, easy pace while I waited and watched the sweep 
hand of my wristwatch. 1 started my test as it passed 
zero, running much slower than I had the day before, 
determined to at least exceed eight-tenths of a mile. 
The next category above very poor is poor, and 1 was 
willing to settle for that. 

The going was no easier than it had been before, and 
it was made more painful because my legs ached after a 
few strides. I ran about 50 steps, then slowed to a 
walk, already puffing. I decided I would try to do the 
whole thing at the Boy Scout pace — 50 steps trotting, 
50 walking. Spadia passed me early on, finishing his 
first lap. Only four minutes into the testing time, I was 
laboring heavily and began to run 25 steps and walk 
75. Three minutes later I settled for a brisk walk. When 
the 12 minutes had passed, 1 had managed to cover 
only a few yards more than half a mile. 

1 stood under a hot shower for a long time, trying to 
ease the ache in my legs. I had blisters on both feet and 
was desperately tired. I could not imagine ever being able 
to run as far as a mile. 1 looked down at the volley-ball- 
sized potbelly 1 had accumulated in the last two years and 
looked at Spadia; his stomach was flat. I asked him if he 
had had trouble breathing at first. "Sure.” he said. "1 
wasn’t any better than you. I guess no one is." 

The next day I returned to Los Angeles. It was des- 
perately hot, and I stayed at the Beverly Hills Hotel. I 
went off as soon as I had registered and visited a sporting 
goods store, where I bought shorts, a sweat suit and a 
pair of running shoes. The shoes turned out to be much 
too heavy, but at the time I thought they gave me a rather 
professional look. 

Late in the afternoon I put on my gear and walked 
across Sunset Boulevard for a run in the small park op- 
posite the hotel. The equipment did not make much dif- 
ference, my legs were still sore and my breath short. If any- 
thing, I went slower than 1 had the day before. But I felt 
better in running gear. 

Old ladies sitting on park benches eyed me doubtfully 
as I slogged along at a fast walk or a minimal jog, but I 
paid them no attention. I was too concerned with catch- 


ing my breath. 1 was acutely aware of my heart. I had 
read of the pain that exercise can cause a damaged heart, 
and I monitored mine second by second, ready to stop at 
the first twinge. 1 had no twinges, even though my breath- 
ing was short and labored. I have never had a twinge run- 
ning, although my chest has felt tight and constricted 
often enough. 

I realize, looking back, that I was extraordinarily for- 
tunate. I violated the cardinal rule of exercise for post- 
cardiac patients by beginning without my doctor's clear- 
ance. I survived, but I cannot say too strongly that no one 
should begin the way I did. Ever. 

If there is a more difficult place in the world for joggers 
than New York City. 1 would be hard put to name it. 
You can run outdoors on the streets if you do not mind 
getting up at six in the morning to avoid the fumes of the 
traffic and the jeers of the populace. You can run in Cen- 
tral Park, but the pollution there is as bad as on the roads 
and the people no kinder. Or you can run indoors at one 
of the YMCAs. 

I picked the West Side Y for a number of reasons, the 
principal one being that several other SI staffers work out 
there. I was not anxious to demonstrate my turtle pace 
and deplorable condition to friends, but it is much easier 
to run in company than alone. 

The indoor track is a balcony over the basketball court. 
Most indoor YMCA tracks are built the same way, al- 
though this is one of the better, with a good composition 
surface and banked turns, so your feet and legs are not 
punished as severely as on the hardwood tracks you find 
elsewhere. 

I soon discovered another of the advantages of training 
there. In my running outfit 1 looked rather like a large 
pear supported by two matchsticks. Most of the 21 5 pounds 
I was carrying seemed lodged in my waist and hips, so 
that when I stripped and looked down at my belly, my 
belly button peered back at me. 1 was naturally a bit re- 
luctant to go on the track the first day, since I had a men- 
tal image of dozens of fleet, sinewy athletes staring con- 
temptuously at me as they went by. But fleet, sinewy ath- 
letes do not, thank the Lord, train on indoor tracks that 
go 24 laps to the mile. They cannot run fast enough to 
suit themselves on such a tiny oval. When I stepped gin- 
gerly onto the track and began walking a few laps to 
warm up, 1 found that I was not the fattest one there, by 
quite a few pounds. 

There are traffic rules on these tracks that are much 
more rigidly observed than the rules of the road, as I dis- 
covered at once. I had just started walking when a pot- 
bellied little man with white hair trundled around me and 
shouted "track!” in my car at the top of his voice. I 
smiled and waved at him, a bit surprised that he should 
say something so obvious, but as I did, someone behind 
me yelled "track!" again and shot by. 

Finally, Andy Crichton, a fellow editor who had been 
zipping around the outside at a fearsome pace, slowed up 
and explained that they were not greeting me as a new re- 
cruit. "You run on the inside and walk on the outside,” 
he said. "When they holler ‘track,’ it's just a polite way 
to say, ‘Get the hell out of the way.’ ” I skipped to the out- 
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side and walked six laps before I began to jog again, and 
moved in on the pole. My jogging pace was not a great 
deal faster than my walk, but as long as you give the ap- 
pearance of trotting instead of walking, you are free to 
stay in the inside lane. 

After the first day l decided l would have to figure out 
a graduated system of walking and jogging, one designed 
to cut back on walking time and add to running time. 
And I felt as tired and discouraged after that workout at 
the Y as l had in Santa Barbara. 

By the end of the first week I managed to do two miles 
in 23 minutes and 55 seconds but discovered to my dis- 
may that, despite the exercise, I had gained two pounds. 
My ample belly still bounced in counterrhythm to my 
stride and my belly button still looked up accusingly when 
I looked down. 

Like most people F had thought running, especially in 
the heat of early September, would melt off pounds, but 
that is a fallacy. Actually, going two miles at my snail's 
pace, I was probably burning up only a little more than 
100 calories per session. The exercise and the knowledge 
that i was taking it encouraged me to add more than that 
to my regular diet. 

During each of the next three weeks I added a lap of jog- 
ging and deducted a walking lap until, at the beginning of 
October, a month after starting the workouts, I was run- 
ning eight laps and walking only four. On Oct. I 1 fin- 
ished the two miles in about 23*/i minutes and felt rea- 
sonably well doing it. Breathing was still difficult, but not 
nearly as labored as it had been. My heart thumped nois- 
ily for a while after 1 finished running, but 1 had no chest 
pain. 

Where I had pain was in my knees. This began after I 
had been working out for about 10 days. At first my 
knees ached, but I supposed this was just part of the tough- 
ening-up process. But as the days went by and the mus- 
cular soreness subsided, my knees hurt more and more. 

I wasdetermined not to miss a workout, so I continued to 
run. I often had trouble getting out of bed in the morn- 
ing, and before going to the track I would take a coup’e 
of aspirin to deaden the pain a little. The throbbing would 
be intense as I began to jog, then die down after about 
half a mile. As long as I jogged, it was bearable, but the 
acute soreness would return when I walked. 

The bad knees helped in one way. Since it hurt more to 
walk than to run, I decided to run a full mile before walk- 
ing and found, to my surprise, that I could. Now I would 
run a mile slowly, then do the second mile by walking 
four laps and jogging eight in each half. I was slid wear- 
ing the thick-soled shoes I had bought in Los Angeles. 

The pain was most severe just at the top of the knee- 
cap, but it hurl on both sides of the joint as well. Early in 
October my knees became so stiff that one day I could 
not force a foot into its running shoe. I knew that if I 
could get onto the track and jog a while, the pain would 
case and my stiffness would disappear, but there is a rule 
against running barefoot at the West Side Y. I finally 
solved the problem by buying a pair of judo slippers for a 
couple of dollars. These are very light, canvas slippers 
that have almost no padding in the soles. They are useless 


for road running, but they worked very well for a while 
on the smooth surface of the indoor track. 

The first time I ran in the slippers I did the two miles al- 
most a minute faster than I had run it before. My knees 
continued to trouble me. but the pain seemed to subside 
much more quickly than it had before. So I ran in the 
judo shoes. The soles of my feet were tender from the lack 
of padding, but that was not nearly as uncomfortable as 
aching knees. 

The improvement was only temporary. The judo slip- 
pers allowed me to go faster, but the discomfort in my 
knees persisted. I finally checked with one of the team doc- 
tors in the National Football League to find out if there 
was anything seriously wrong. 

"How long has it been since you did any real run- 
ning?" he asked. 

"Maybe 30 years,” I said. 

"Your ligaments are like dried leather." he said. "They're 
stretching now, and the stretching hurts. When they loos- 
en up enough the aching probably will go away.” 

"How long will that take?" 

He shrugged. "You can't tell," he said. "It depends on 
your age. your tissues and how much you run.” 

"I don't know about my tissues," I said. “I'll probably 
keep on running two miles a day. And I'm not young. So 
what do you think? Another week or another month?" 

“It could be another year," he said cheerfully. 

Tlie knees continued to bother me off and on for three 
months. By Oct. 24, a little less than two months after I 
had begun jogging, I was able for the first time to run two 
miles without stopping. On that day my knees were very 
bad, and I went two miles because 1 did not want them to 
stiffen up when I walked. I went slowly and covered the 
distance in a little less than 21 minutes; three days earlier 
I had broken 20 minutes and just gone under 190 pounds. 

So now I was at least 20 pounds lighter and five min- 
utes faster than I had been. My heart had not given me 
any trouble at all. When I started running, my pulse rate 
was around 90 beats a minute; now it had been reduced 
to the low 80s — still not good, but better than l had ex- 
pected so soon. 

By the end of the first year I had run a total of 714 
miles. I had spent 105 hours, 17 minutes, 4.2 seconds on 
the track and probably three times that much time boring 
people talking about it. I had bought a stopwatch and a 
lap counter. Both arc useful in trying to avoid the tedium 
that accompanies indoor running. And I had gotten rid of 
the judo slippers. 

Toward the end of that first year of jogging I was sent 
to England on a story. I went to a track meet in which 
Ron Hill, the magnificent English distance runner, and 
Derek Clayton, the Australian marathoner, were compet- 
ing. I wondered how they viewed the amazing amount of 
miles they cover in preparation for their world-record tries. 

"It's no lark," Hill said. "Running is certainly never 
that. It's a bloody bore at best and damned painful at 
worst, but then I don't even approach Clayton's training 
schedule." 

Clayton had run the fastest marathon in history, cov- 
ering the 26 miles 385 yards in an almost unbelievable 
two hours, eight minutes, which works out to slightly less 
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than five minutes per mile. Since I knew very well that I 
would be lucky to ever approach seven minutes for one 
mile, 1 looked at Clayton as if he were a superman, which 
indeed he is. 

“He doesn’t talk much about it," Hill said, "but I've 
trained with him in Australia. On my long day 1 go up 
into the hills in the morning and run a 27-mile course, 
going a good pace, and Derek runs with me. For me 
that’s the lot for the day. Derek goes back in the af- 
ternoon and runs another 20.” 

“You must love to run," I said to Clayton. 1 could not 
conceive of anyone running 47 miles in a day without get- 
ting some pleasure from it. “I hate it,” he said. “Ab- 
solutely. But I want very much to be the best in the world 
at something, and I’ll make the sacrifice for that.” 

1 spent a month in London staying at a flat in Chelsea. 
The London Y does not have an indoor track. There is, 
for that matter, only one indoor track in all England, 
since the British are a hardy race, regarding any temper- 
ature over 75° as a heat wave. They have many more jog- 
gers per capita than we do in America, and they train in 
appalling weather. They consider it bracing. 

I wound up jogging at the Duke of York's Headquarters 
on— or rather, in — the King's Road. Our flat was only a few 
blocks from the track, and at first 1 used to take my running 
gear with me in an airline flight bag and change in the dress- 


This article is an excerpt from the forthcoming book Running 
Scarred, which is to be published by the Saturday Review Press. 


ingroom. But I found out rather quickly that the English do 
not believe in coddling their athletes. 

The dressing quarters at the Duke of York were small 
and bare, a room with wooden benches along the side and 
hooks on the wall for clothing. There were two showers 
and a toilet. After three or four days of shivering showers 
under a thin, lukewarm stream of water and a freezing 10 
minutes while I toweled frantically and dressed like a fire- 
man, I decided 1 would rather put up with the scorn of 
the local runners than catch pneumonia. From then on 1 
walked to the track in a heavy nylon sweat suit, ran in it 
until I warmed up, then stripped to my running suit to fin- 
ish, putting the sweat suit back on under a raincoat for 
the walk home. 

Once an elderly lady who was standing with me waiting 
for a chance to cross the King’s Road looked curiously at 
my blue sweat suit and red running shoes. 

“What kind of costume is that, sir?" she asked. 

"It’s a sweat suit, m’am,” I told her. 

“A sweat suit?” she said doubtfully. 

"Yes, m’am,” I replied, wondering if I should try to ex- 
plain. 

"Coo,” she said. "You Americans! Imagine wearing a 
proper costume just to perspire in!” 

It was much easier to progress from jogging three miles a 
day to six to 10 miles a day than it had been to go from 
scratch to three. The only problem as the months went by 
was to find enough time to get in all the running I wanted 
to do. For a slow, middle-aged runner with a scarred 


heart, about an hour and a half is needed to go 10 miles. 
Add to that another hour or so getting to the Y, dressing, 
showering and dressing again, and a heavy running sched- 
ule can account for nearly three hours of the day. 

By the time I had reached these distances, however, I 
had fallen into the syndrome that can easily overtake a 
jogger, no matter what his age or state of health. In the 
first few months 1 was trying only to defeat myself, in the 
sense that I had to fight a desire to quit jogging and start 
walking. I did not pay much attention to the other run- 
ners on the various tracks where I tortured myself. If a 
younger or better runner lapped me a few times during 
the course of my three miles, it never occurred to me to 
resent it. But as time passed, I found myself changing. Run- 
ners who had lapped me when I started were now going 
only a trifle faster and, as my heart and lungs quit la- 
boring and engaging all the attention of my mind, I be- 
came more and more aware of them. And, of course, the 
stopwatch that I wore on a lanyard around my neck be- 
gan to assume more and more importance. 

The first runner 1 managed to pass at the West Side Y 
was Bob Cooper, an attorney who runs despite the pain 
of a circulation blockage in his legs. I am sure Cooper 
was never aware I was competing with him. As 1 con- 
sciously began to compete, I would pick out a runner a 
bit faster than 1 and set a time goal — so many weeks 
or months— to match his pace. At first, I would decide 
to stay with him for the last half-mile of my run, build- 
ing in a strong finish, and would do my best to pass 
him in the last two or three laps. Sometimes he would 
accelerate when I did and make it impossible for me to 
edge by him. Now and then 1 would pass a runner and 
have him pass me back, he looking ahead, seeming to 
pay me no attention. 

As my speed increased, I was able to catch and lap oth- 
ers— a small, dark man whom I referred to mentally as 
the bank clerk, and another, faster runner who was very 
tall with a tremendous stride. Then I went after a mus- 
cular, compact man who lost about 15 pounds in the six 
months it took me to reach his speed and go beyond it. 
He had a square, tough face so that I always thought of 
him as a policeman, although 1 never found out either his 
name or occupation. And so it went, step by step. 

I now recognize most of the regulars at the Y by their 
shoes and the shape of their backs and the rhythm of 
their strides. On a small track, whether you are passing or 
being passed, what you see is the rears of the other run- 
ners. It is only when I have finished running and am walk- 
ing around the track to warm down that I look at their 
faces. 

It is perhaps because of this sense of competition that I 
have kept pace and continued to jog. In any case, it i$ 
now six years after my heart attack and I am thriving on 
the competition and the routine. My doctor is astonished 
at the good condition of my heart and body. 

I guess it took a long time for the medical profession to 
get over the notion that a post-cardiac patient should 
spend the rest of his life as a semi-invalid. It is my theory 
that the damaged heart mends with long, slow exercise. 
To have that idea accepted may take a long time, too. 

I hope to live to see it. ind 
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How a Lincoln agent gave 
Jake Thomas 
a short course in love. 



Jake Thomas has a wife, and a little boy he calls Big Jake. 

He loves them. He works hard to keep them happy. 

But he was never sure what would happen to them, if anything 
should happen to him. 

Then a Lincoln National Life Insurance agent showed 
Jake how to make the future a more 
secure place for his family. The Lincoln man examined 
Jake's plans and hopes and finances. And he 
tailored a personal insurance program for Jake, in the 
Lincoln tradition of thoughtful human service. 

Making life insurance a gift of love. Our agents 
won't show you how to love your family more. 

But they can show you how to express the way you feel. 





Lincoln National 


Lincoln National Life offers life, accident and health, group, pensions and annuities. See LNL's "G.ft of Love" commercials on ABC-TV and NBC-TV sporfs shows 



FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the week Feb. 29-March 6 


basketball NBA: When Baltimore, the leader 
of the all-losing Central Division, lost its second 
overtime game in three days — to Seattle 1 18- 1 17 
(the first was to New York 97-95)— Coach Gene 
Shue stomped off the court in a rage. "All I want 
is equal treatment from the referees." he shouted. 
"There were so many obvious calls that weren't 
made. I get the impression that every body regards 
the Central Division as the great embarrassment 
of life. They're treating us as a big joke." NBA Com- 
missioner Walter Kennedy did not crack a smile 
as he fined Shue a league-record 52,000 for his re- 
marks. Shue had nothing to say after the Bullets 
turned around and unset Phoenix 95-90 and de- 
feated Portland 90-80 to hold a three-game lead 
over Atlanta, which won three of four. New York 
slipped to five games behind Boston in the At- 
lantic Division with two overtime wins and two 
losses, including a 105-97 drubbing by last-place 
Buffalo in which Brave rookie Fred Hilton cumc 
off the bench to score 31 points. The Celtics, mean- 
while. won both their games to extend their win- 
ning streak to five. Golden State squeezed half a 
game ahead of Seattle in the Pacific Division second- 
placc race, while runaway leader Los Angeles took 
lour games, including a 109 108 win over Midwest 
leader Milwaukee on Gail Goodrich's basket with 
five seconds to go. It was the Lakers' third victory 
over the Bucks in four games this season. Mil- 
waukee won its other two games, walloping De- 
troit 131-113 and Philadelphia 94-81 as the 76ers 
were held to 25 points in the first half, an NBA sea- 
son low. 

ABA: Kentucky clinched first place in the East Di- 
vision with four straight wins, including a 134-125 
victory over Carolina in which rookie Artis Gil- 
more tossed in 4 1 points. The Colonels' lead hul- 
locmcd to 1 5 ‘A games tbiggcsl in pro basketball i 
over Virginia, loser of three of four. The Squires even 
managed to lose a game to the Floridians 124-1 17de- 
spite rookie Julius Erving's 45 points and Charlie 
Scott's 34, Third-place New York picked up 2*/4 

f ames on Virginia with three victories, including a 
14 1 1 1 win over the Squires and a 133-123 win over 
Pittsburgh in which eight players — topped by Rick 
Barry's 37— scored at least 26 points. But the Nets 
were still a distant 61£ games behind Virginia. West 
leader Utah won its 10th straight game, beating 
Memphis 125-1 15, then lost to second-place Indiana 


BOATING -CONDOR, a 4 1 -fool sloop skippered b' 
Hill Blackett of Chicago, won the six-race SOR( 
scries (page H). 


troversial fifth-round TKO of Denny Moyer of 
Portland at the Palazzo dcllo Sport in Rome. When 
the Argentine referee slopped the fight moments 
short of the end of the fifth round, the Italian fans 
registered their disapproval by tossing dozens of 
oranges into the ring. "It's Ion ridiculous to get 
disturbed about. " said Moyers' manager. Sid Fla- 
herty. "Incompetence is incompetence." 

HOCKEY New York, suffering no lutc-scuson slump 
this year, ran its winning streak to six games by de- 
feating St. Louis 2-0 on Ed Giacomin's first shut- 
out. California 4 I and Buffalo 4 But Boston 
whacked Vancouver 7-3 as Phil Esposito gained 
his third hat trick of the season (he also had two 
assists) and Bobby Orr became the first player in 
history to score more than 100 points three straight 
years, and edged Detroit 5-4 on Espo's four assists 
to give the Bruins a nine-game winning streak. 
Over the past four weeks, the Rangers won 1 1 and 
tied one but Boston did the same, leaving New 
York nine points behind the Bruins in the East Di- 
vision. To add to the Rangers' frustration. Center 
Jean Ratellc. second in the scoring race to Espo- 
sito. cracked a bone above his right ankle in the 
Seal game and will be out for the rest of the sea- 
son. Third-place Montreal, also on a w inning streak 
(five games), failed to cut into the Rangers eight- 
point lead despite beating Pittsburgh 5 3 on three 
goals in the last period. Buffalo 4 I and Vancou- 
ver 5-0 for Ken Drydcn's seventh shutout. In the 
West. Chicago coasted to a victory and two tics 
and pushed its lead over Minnesota to 16 points 
when the North Stars dropped two games. 


HORSE RACING -Lucicn Laurin-lrjined 3-vear-olds 
finished onc-iwo in the 5180.000 Florida Derby at 
Gulfstream Park (page 16). 

BILL SHOEMAKER broke Eddie Arcaro's ca- 
reer stakes record when he won his 555th aboard 
Royal Owl 111 the $54,850 Sun Jacinto Stakes at 
Santa Anita. Two days later Shoemaker guided 
TURKISH TROUSERS (S5.40) to a head win over 
Convenience in the S 100.000 Santa Margarita Hand- 

SH&^OO^addcd < racc > < iffso*u record"'’"' '' * 


motor sports DENIS HULMF averaged 1 14.2 - 
niph in his McLaren to win the Formula I South 
African Grand Prix in Johannesburg, South Af- 
rica by 14 seconds over Emerson Fittipaldi of Bra- 
zil. Hulme's victory in the second Grand Prix race 
of the year gave him the world driving champi- 
onship lead by six points over defending champion 
Jackie Stewart, whose car broke down midway 
through the race. 


boxing CARLOS MONZON of Argentina re- speed skating \TJF. KEULEN-DFELSTR A of 
twined his world middleweight title with a con- T he Netherlands, a 33-year-old mother of three 


won the 1,000- and 1. 500-meter events at the Wom- 
en's World championships in Hccrenvcen. The 
Netherlands to gain the overall title. Countrywoman 
Sticn Baus-Kaiser. winner of the 3,000 meters, fin- 
ished second, followed by Dianne Holum of the 
U.S.. who won the 500-mclcr sprint. 

TRACK & FIELD TOM VON RUDFN look the 
mile in 3:57.8 at the Los Angeles Coliseum Meet 
of Champions as Jim Ryun finished last (page 57). 
PF.NN won its first IC4-A indoor title in 41 years 
as the Quakers edged Villanova 26 points to 24 at 
Princeton's Jadwin Gym and broke the Wildcats' 
five-year victory streak. TOM BLAIR, with a 
16' 8 !4‘ pole vault, was Penn's only winner, 
while BRIAN McElROY. who won the 1.000- 
vard run with a sizzling 2:06.9. gained the only 
title for Villanova. 

MICHIGAN STATE snapped Wisconsin's string 
of five straight Big Ten indoor titles by winning 
six of 17 events at Ohio State's French Fieldhouse. 
I he Spartans' HERB WASHINGTON zipped to 
a 5.9 in the 60-yard dash, only one-tenth of a sec- 
ond oil his world record, and MARSHALL DILL 
won the 300 in 29,6. also one-tenth of a second 
over his world mark. 


MILEPOSTS -NAMED: MARK SPITZ. 32. a se- 
nior at Indianu. as the winner of the AAU's 1971 
Sullivan Award as the outstanding amateur athlete 
in the U.S. Spitz, the second straight Hoosicr swim- 
mer to win the award (John Kinsella won in 1970). 
broke seven world records last year and became 
the first male swimmer ever to take four individual 
titles in the National AAU outdoor championships. 


SIGNED. By Outfielder HENRY AARON. 38, of 
the Atlanta Braves, a three-year contract for an 
estimated 5200.000 a year, making him the highcsi- 
paid baseball player in history. Aaron, who hit 47 
home runs last season (his 18th) lo lift his lotal to 
639. needs only seven 10 caich Willie Mays and 76 
lo pass Babe Ruth's record. "Barring injury. I see 
no reason s>h> l shouldn't be able to pass Ruthwith- 


TRADED: Pitcher DENNY McLAIN. 27, who 
won 31 games for the Detroit Tigers in 1968 and 
lost 22 for the Washington Senators in 1971, by 
the Texas Rangers to the Oakland Athletics lor 
two minor league pitchers — Don Stanhousc. 21. 
and Jim Panther. 27. 


DIED: Former Detroit Tiger Pitcher DIZZY 
TROUT. 56. who had a 170-161 record in 15 sea- 
sons (1939-1952. 1957); of cancer; in Harvey. III. 
Trout, a colorful player and a wiuy after-dinner 
speaker, had his peak years from 1943 to ’45. He 
was 20-1 2 in '43. 27-14 in "44 with a 2.22 ERA. low- 
cst in the league, and 18-15 in 1945. That year he 
pitched in seven games in 1 1 days at the end of the 
season, winning four and leading the Tigers to the 
American League pennant. 


• • CREDITS • • 



FACES IN THE CROWD 



SUSAN WASCH. of 

Middletown, Conn., a 
mother of four who has 
been out of competition 
seven years, teamed 
with her brother, John 
Beck, to win the Na- 
tional Platform Tennis 
Mixed Doubles cham- 
pionship with an 8-6, 
6-4 victory in the tinals 
in Greenwich. 



eric wood, a senior 
at Nashville's Father 
Ryan High, won the 
state 188-pound high 
school title after a 
23-2 season record and 
was named the Nash- 
ville Intcrscholastic 
League Wrestler of the 
Year. As a junior, he 
won the 158-pound 
state title. 



JOHN (Snooks) KEL- 
LEY, coach of the Bos- 
ton College hockey 
leant for the past 36 
years, became the first 
to record 500 victor- 
ies when the Eagles up- 
set defending NCAA 
champion Boston Uni- 
versity 7-5. Kelley re- 
tired at the end of this 
season. 



HOWARD MAHNKE, 49, 

of Sheboygan, Wis., 
rolled a 1,709 eight- 
game series in the S565,- 
000 Louis P. Petersen 
Bowling Classic in Chi- 
cago, only the third 
above- 1 .700 scries in 
the past 20 years of the 
tournament- Mahnkc’s 
single-game career high 
is a 298. 



GARRY KOCH, .1 senior 
at Fleetwood Area 
(Pa.J High, totaled 43 
goals in leading his 
team to consecutive un- 
defeated championship 
seasons in the Berks 
County Soccer League. 
Also a baseball catcher, 
he batted .357, .486 and 
.435 the past three 
years. 



BOB DOBEK, a SOph- 
omore at Henry Ford 
Community College 
and a center on the 
Detroit Junior Wings, 
broke the Southern On- 
tario Hockey Associa- 
tion scoring record by 
28 points w ith a 135 to- 
tal. He scored 65 goals 
and had 70 assists in 56 
games. 
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19 t h h ole the readers take over 


NEW LEAGUE 

Sirs: 

Mark Mulvoy’s article (Sec the Puck lings 
Hobble In. Feb. 28) showed that the World 
Hockey Association has a long way to go 
before it becomes established. So far it has 
been only a lot of talk about big-bonus con- 
tracts and very little action. It will take 
more than money, a few name players and 
different rules to get the WHA off the 
ground. It will take time, a good location 
and interested people. The WHA will have 
to go an even longer way to equal the cal- 
iber of play in the National Hockey League. 

Sports arc expanding too fast. It is too 
bad the dollar sign has become more im- 
portant than pride and love for the game. 

T. R. Trenda 

Mankato, Minn. 

Sirs: 

The article brings out one of the worst evils 
in our modern society, the power of money. 
There is only one possible reason a player 
would transfer from the secure NHL to the 
insecure WHA and that is to get more mon- 
ey. It will be interesting to see how many 
players really can be drawn away from a se- 
cure job to one very uncertain one. 

If the new league survives it will be sur- 
prising. And if it docs survive, it will just 
bring on another war like that between the 
NBA and the ABA, which could ruin the 
game of professional hockey. 

Bill Swanson 

St. Clair Shores, Mich. 

Sirs: 

As usual, the older league is laughing at 
the new. I am a fan of a league that was 
also laughed at once, the American Foot- 
ball League. The NHL should take heed. 

David Lamb 

Chetopa, Kans. 

JUMPERS (CONT.) 

Sirs: 

In regard to your article Because a Steer- 
ing Wheel Didn't Tilt (Feb. 28), l do not 
sec why you put a knock on the Seattle Super- 
Sonics management and ownership just be- 
cause Jim McDaniels decided he was fed 
up with conditions in Carolina. In the last 
college draft, McDaniels was the second- 
round pick of the Sonics. Thus, there was 
only one obvious place for him to turn, Se- 
attle. I seriously doubt that any other team 
with a chance to land the seven-foot center 
would have turned its back. 

I do wish, however, that the entire ques- 
tion of who owns whom could be ironed 
out by either the courts or Congress so we 
could be spared the game of musical chairs 
in the world of professional basketball. 

Keith Appleman 

Wrangell, Alaska 


Sirs: 

As a disappointed pro basketball fan, I 
hereby request a S500 aggravation bonus 
for having to witness such an example of 
greed and whining dissatisfaction. 

Dan White 

Hickory, N.C. 

Sirs: 

What kind of lawyers do the Carolina 
Cougars have that they would allow J im Mc- 
Daniels to break a SI, 357,000 contract and 
go to Seattle? 

It is easy to understand why Jim Chones 
turned professional. He is a hardship case. 

But what causes all this? Hardship cases? 
The owners would draft J. Paul Getty if he 
could jump and shoot and play a little D. 
Hardship to them is being last in the signing- 
up contest. 

The ABA and NBA are fighting it out 
for survival by cutting each other's throats. 
But the blood belongs to the fans. It has al- 
ways been that way and I guess it will al- 
ways be. All the fan docs is pay the sal- 
aries, the franchise fees, etc., etc., etc. 

Alan Gordon 

Jacksonville 

Sirs: 

I am 17 years old and no lawyer, but I 
feel I have a pretty good solution in mind. 
Here is my plan: 

1 ) A college player who needs personal 
financial assistance makes his need 
known to both pro leagues (or the 
league after the merger). 

2) His need is reviewed and analyzed by 
experts who come up with a good, rea- 
sonable figure. 

3) One league (or the league) then loans 
the player the money, with the un- 
derstanding that the player shall play 
ball for that league after his gradu- 
ation. The player would not be tied 
to any one team. 

4) After graduation, the player is drafted 
by a team in the agreed league using 
the regular process. 

5) The money is repaid out of the play- 
er's contract. 

I feel that this plan has some advantages. 
First of all, the player would still get the ex- 
perience and pleasure of playing college 
ball. Also, the amount of money a player 
and/or his family might need would be small 
(perhaps about S3.000 to SI 0,000) compared 
to the millions of dollars olfcrcd in the in- 
flated contracts made to lure the players 
away from college. However, my plan also 
shows the need for the merger. Without it, 
the leagues would probably continue to com- 
pete by offering extremely high loans to get 
particular players. 

John G. Nearhoof 

Altoona, Pa. 


OPPOSITE REACTION 

Sirs: 

I paid my S2 to see Arthur Dubs’ film 
American Wilderness (Scorecard, Feb. 28). 
However, I did not quite get the thrill out 
of it that you predicted. I expected to see 
two hours of breathtaking, interesting film 
depicting the beauty of the wilderness— both 
animals and plants. What I saw instead was 
Mr. Dubs stalking and killing all manner 
of wild sheep, deer, elk, caribou and even 
polar bear. It was anything but a “pleasant 
surprise." It seems to me that filming these 
magnificent creatures would be exciting 
enough without having to put a bullet 
through them in the process. 1 especially 
liked Mr. Dubs' justification of killing the 
wild sheep — the fact that they would not 
be able to carry their huge set of horns an- 
other season. 

I would much rather see these wonderful 
creatures die a natural death in their moun- 
tain home than be stalked down on the 
pretense of sport. I love the wilderness, 
just as Mr. Dubs professes to, but my 
love is channeled in a different direction. 
I want to see our wilderness and wildlife 
preserved and protected, not exploited by 
our great American "sportsmen" who can't 
wait to add another trophy to the wall 
and maybe some money to the pocket. I 
am sorry you got my money, Mr. Dubs. 
It wasn't worth it. 

Brian Oliver 

St. George, Kans. 

TRIVIALISTS 

Sirs: 

Ron Fimrite’s brilliant and dcvastatingly 
accurate appraisal of hard-core trivia buffs 
(Trivia, Feb. 28) was almost as much fun 
as a 48-hour nonstop. The article made me 
ache with recollections of my own life-style: 
the three a.m. phone calls to settle an ar- 
gument, the matchless excitement of off- 
handedly dropping the answer to an op- 
ponent's triple-zinger and the countless par- 
ties that were all but ruined by the im- 
mortal words "Oh yeah, well, who was the 
backup quarterback for the . . .?” 

Those of us who do play realize that we 
are very sick people, but just ask any one 
of us if we care! As William Holden said to 
Ernest Borgnine in The Wild Bunch : "I 
wouldn't have it any other way." 

Don Gronquist 

Los Angeles 
Sirs: 

Ron Fimritc's trivia piece is delightful 
and hopefully more accurate than your Feb. 
28 Scorecard item ("The Game's the 
Thing") in which hockey replaces lacrosse 
as Canada's national sport. Your turn. . . . 

Jeb Ladouceur 

Smithtown, N.Y. 
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There wasn't a moment today when you could slow down. 
Till now. So relax and enjoy the full-bodied flavor only 
one cigarette delivers... 

This. ..is the 
L S M moment. 

RICH. RICH L 6 M 


Kings and Super Kings: 19 mg. "tar; 1 1.3 mg. nicotine a v per cigarette. FTC Report |Aug. 71|. 






TIME-LIFE BOOKS. OEPT. 2146 

TIME & LIFE BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL 60611 

Yes. I would like lo examine The Camera . I'Icjnc 
send it lo me, together with (he illustrated Photon- 
rapher's Handbook and Camera Buyer's Guide for 
10 days' free examination and enter my subscrip- 
tion to the LIFE Library of Photography. If I de- 
cide to keep The Camera. I will pay $7.95 plus 
shipping and handling. I then will receive future 
volumes in the LIFE Library of Photography. 

I shipped a volume at a time every other month. 

I Each is $7.95 plus shipping and handling and 
I comes on a 10-day frcc-cxamination basis. There 
I is no minimum number of books that I must buy. 

| and I may cancel my subscription al any time 
simply by notifying you. 

If I do not choose to keep The Camera, the 
Photographer’s Handbook and the Camera Buyer’s 
I Guide. I will return the books within 10 days, my 
I subscription for future volumes will be canceled, 
| and I will not be under any further obligation. 


Accept this volume 

The Camera 

for 10 days free 


FREE if you buy The Camera: 
Photographer's Handbook 
and Camera Buyer's Guide 


ideas for taking and making better pic- 
tures. Includes 150 photos and drawings, 
dozens of charts anil tables. 

• In addition, you w ill receive an informa- 
tive Camera Buyer's Guide, containing up- 
to-date facts and prices on cameras and 
accessories. 


LIFE’S masters of photography 


The Great Themes reveals the techniques ol masters in each 
of six major areas ot photography represented above. 


How to freeze motion at the crucial moment 
(as in the football clash above) Ls explained and 
described in the volume on Special Problems. 


Learn how the photographer manipulates time to 
capture beauty that is too fast for the eye to see, 
in Photography As A Tool. 


S o many of the world’s great photo- 
graphs— the ones that hang in museums 
and galleries, that win prizes, that are sold 
for large sums of money— arc of subjects 
you see or pass by every day. A pensive 
young girl peering shyly through a win- 
dow. A crowded downtown street with hun- 
dreds of activities going on at once. An 
abandoned automobile, stripped clean. 

But how do you develop your eye to the 
point where you can sec pictures in the 
world around you? And how do you use 
your camera and accessories to get exactly 
the effect you’re after? 

The LIFE Library of Photography has 
been created to help you. Here, in this 
magnificently illustrated scries, you'll re- 
ceive step-by-step guidance on shooting all 
kinds of subjects— studio shots, portraits, 
sports, children, nature, still lifes. You'll 
learn how' to plan each picture . . . how to 
compose it . . . how to make it “speak" to 
the viewer. Famous LIFE photographers 
such as John Dominis, Carl Mydans and 
Alfred Eisenstaedt will offer you their per- 
sonal tips and trade secrets. 


You’ll learn about all the possibilities 
open to you in the darkroom, too— from 
the basics of developing, printing, dodging 
and burning-in to special effects such as 
solarization, has relief and combination 
printing. 

And by examining a magnificent gallery 
of some of the greatest photographs of all 
lime— and seeing why they succeeded so 
brilliantly— you’ll be encouraged to develop 
your own sense of what makes an unfor- 
gettable picture. Whether you're a working 
photographer, an advanced amateur or a 
beginner, the LIFE Library of Photog- 
raphy can't help but bring you closer to 
the kinds of photographs you’ve always 
dreamed of creating. 

Borrow The Camera for 10 day* free 
Just as a picture is worth a thousand words, 
you must see the LIFE Library of Photog- 
raphy yoursclf-try some of its suggestions 
-to appreciate what it can mean to your 
picture-taking. We invite you to send for 
this Volume for 10-days' free examination 
without obligation. If postpaid card is 
missing, use this handy coupon. 




help you see the great picture 
possibilities all around you 
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A victim of an Indian monsoon conveys the real impact of the disaster 
(from Photojournalism). 


Among other volumes 
in the 

BH1 LIBRARY OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY: 

Photography as a Tool. 
Color, The Print. 

Light and Film. 
Photojournalism. 

The Studio. The Great Themes, 
Photographing Nature. 


This portrait by Evelyn Hofer in the volume Color is 
one of many examples of how to use color to add to a 
picture's aesthetic appeal. 




"Small companies 
with big territories 
can't make it 
without 

Long Distance?' 

E. R. Culver, III, President, Around the World 
Food Corporation, nationwide franchised 
gourmet food shops, St. Louis, Missouri. 

"We’re a relatively small 
company located in the middle of 
the country. And we’re selling 
franchises for our gourmet 
food shops in cities coast to coast. 

That’s a lot of ground to cover. 

“The only way we can possibly 
do it is by Long Distance. 

We can cover thousands of miles in minutes. We can 
be on one coast one minute, the other coast the next. 

"And Long Distance isn’t just a substitute 
for travel. It’s a substitute for people. It’s amazing 
how much one man can get accomplished when he 
buys, sells and manages by phone. He doesn't 
even have to sacrifice the personal touch. 

“Small companies with big territories can't 
make it without Long Distance. "/SN 




YESTERDAY 


A mong ils many claims to fame. New 
Orleans has never listed the breed- 
ing of thoroughbreds, yet the Louisiana 
city’s interest in bloodlines and the dif- 
ferences of opinion they engender dates 
back to early in the 19th century. Those 
differences reached a fever pitch one day 
in April 1854, when the turf champions 
of Louisiana, Mississippi, Kentucky and 
Alabama were brought together at Me- 
tairie, a sleepy town on the outskirts of 
New Orleans, for the S20.000 Great State 
Post Stakes. 

What made this event remarkable 
from today’s point of view was the fact 
that the winner was to be decided in 
the best two of three four-mile heats. 
What made it remarkable in that day 
was the fact that three of the four 
champions present — Arrow, represent- 
ing Louisiana; Lexington, represent- 
ing Kentucky: and Lecomte, representing 
Mississippi — were all sired by a single 
famed stallion: Boston. The Alabama en- 
try, Highlander, was thus a rank outsider 
from a family point of view. Neverthe- 
less. as an estimated 10,000 railbirds 
swept into the city for the great event, a 
quick show of Alabama money made 
Highlander the early favorite though the 
odds soon shifted to Lexington. 

By the afternoon of the race, accord- 
ing to the New Orleans Daily Picayune, 
the city itself “looked as though it had 
been shut down" as everyone streamed 
out to the track. A fair estimate was 
that 20,000 fans, including ex-Prcsidcnt 
Millard Fillmore, jammed into the en- 
closure, breaking down one of the fenc- 
es. Some men — and ladies too — climbed 
trees for a better view. 

Exactly at 3:30 the four horses trot- 
ted up to the starting line of a track 
that was as soft and wet as gumbo soup. 
With mud flying and splattering many 
of the infield patrons, the Kentucky horse 
got olT to an early lead and held on to 
beat Lecomtc across the finish line by 
three lengths. 

During a 60-minute breather that fol- 
lowed, the odds put Lexington 2-to-l 
against the field. A Mississippi group, 
the Red River Party, impressed with Lc- 
comte's performance, took some of this 
action and for a while looked good, as 
their horse, running gamely, led for three 
miles. On the backstretch, however, the 
Kentucky champion closed the gap and 
locked Lecomte as the two swung for 
home side by side. “Down they came." 
said the Picayune, “rushing forward like 


New Orleans’ 
Great 

Post Stakes 


a torrent, each at the top of his speed, 
but the speed of Lexington was supe- 
rior. and he shot past the judge’s stand 
four lengths in advance." 

As it developed, the Great State Post 
Stakes was the start of an epic — though 
brief — chapter in American turf history. 
Lecomte’s backers refused to concede 
Kentucky superiority and dismissed Lex- 
ington as nothing more than a superior 
mudder. Sure enough, a week later, over 
the same course — but under fast con- 
ditions — Lecomte turned the tables on 
his half brother, winning the first four- 
mile heat in 7:26and the second in 7:38%. 
The 7:26 clocking was an American rec- 
ord for four miles and thus helped set 
the stage for a final act to the drama. 

Within a month after his colt's defeat, 
Kentucky Ow ner Richard Ten Broeck is- 
sued this challenge, “As Lexington will 
probably follow the Fashion in making a 
Foreign Tour, I propose the following as 
his valedictory: I will run him four miles 
over the Metairie Course . . . against the 
fastest time at four miles that has been 
run in America, for the sum of TEN 
THOUSAND DOLLARS." 

Two Virginia sportsmen accepted the 
offer and, w ith two colts, Joe Blackburn 
and Arrow alternating as pacers, Lexing- 
ton and Jockey Gilbert W. Patrick (pack- 
ing 103 pounds) set their sights on Le- 
comte’s 7:26. On April 2, 1855 they went 
off. For the first two miles Joe Blackburn 
gave chase but, said one correspondent. 
"He was never near enough for Lexing- 
ton to hear the sound of his hoofs." Lex- 
ington zipped the first mile in 1:47 >4, 
slowing to a 1:5214 for the second lap. 
At this point Arrow took over, pushing 
Lexington to a third mile in 1:51 Vi, 
whereupon Joe Blackburn returned and, 
even though he was "like chips in por- 
ridge — of no benefit," Lexington closed 
with a splendid 1:48*4, giving him a 
new American record of 7:1914, despite 
the near loss of his left forcplatc and 


part of his right one during the race. 

In view of what the New Orleans press 
called “a monumental feat," Lecomte’s 
owner challenged Lexington to a hcad- 
and-head "rubber” match, which a will- 
ing Metairie Jockey Club arranged for 
April 14. Judging from the newspapers, 
mounting pressure became unbearable, 
“exceeding the anticipation of the 1854 
races." 

Since many well-heeled Louisiana 
sportsmen had adopted Lexington, while 
others felt a strong attachment for Le- 
comte, who was weaned in Louisiana 
after being foaled in Kentucky, the se- 
riousness of the betting was reflected by 
a report in the Daily Delia: "Some plan- 
tations will change hands." Some did. 
Even women got into the act. Ladies 
who had watched husbands bet them- 
selves into debt the year before, wagered 
their own gloves, fans and bracelets. 

Because Lexington had been paced 
and given a running start, Lecomte back- 
ers were not overawed by their rival’s 
stunning 7: 19. a fact reflected in the race- 
day odds in which you had to put up 
SI00 to win S90 on Lexington or put 
up S90 to win S100 on Lecomte. 

Following a drummer’s start, the over- 
flow crowd of close to 20,000 went w ild 
as the two horses ran side by side for 
three miles. As they passed the stands 
for the final lap, Lexington pulled off 
to a two-length lead and widened this 
advantage in the backstretch. On the 
turn for home, Lecomte made a gallant 
closing rally, but Lexington held him 
safe to win comfortably in 7:23*4. That 
was all the running for the day. Le- 
comte’s owner asked permission to with- 
draw his colt from further heats so as 
not to endanger his racing future. 

Wrote the breathless turf expert of 
the Daily Picayune: "The long agony is 
over — the contest is ended — the race is 
run!" 

Shortly after the race, Lexington’s eyes 
became afflicted and he was retired to 
stud. He died totally blind at the age of 
25, and today his skeleton is on display 
at The Smithsonian Institution. And the 
Metairie Course? After the Civil War 
its owner, Charles T. Howard, president 
of the New Orleans Racing Association, 
promised “drastic action" if the state 
legislature outlawed lotteries as it threat- 
ened. When the legislature did just that, 
Howard kept his word, and in 1872 the 
old racetrack became a cemetery. 

— PlTlR FlNNtY 



Double knit' excitement and comfort 
in rain-topcoats of Celanese Fortrel? 

ClassicWashions. Rugged western 
looks. Scotchgard® protected against 
weather and stain. 

Once upon a time they called them 
rain coats. Rainfair changed all that. 

At fine stores everywhere. ' 


For The Outer Man. 


A Koracoip Company 


Slacks By Smartair 


19TH MOLE continued 


Sirs: 

Though I hate to contradict a trivia man 
of the stature of Rod Belcher, I must. I 
have seen The Petrified Forest several times, 
and each time Dick Foran, as Boze Hertz- 
lingcr, is from good ol' Moby Tech- not 
Nevada Tech. Who can ever forget Hum- 
phrey Bogart tersely deflating Foran's proud 
reference to his alma mater with, "Never 
heard of it." By the way, when the football 
scores were being given over the radio to 
the listening Duke Mantec and his captives, 
what team beat Moby Tech (to Foran's con- 
sternation) and what was the final score'.’ 
Alas, I have forgotten, but 1 am sure some- 
one out there in minutiae land remembers. 

David Chrisoulis 

Elmwood, Conn. 

Sirs: 

Any trivia man who is worth his salt knows 
that Bo/e was from Molby Tech, not Ne- 
vada Tech. Shame on you. 

Thomas F. Dowd III 

Brooklyn 

Sirs: 

I guessed all 19, but I'll swear Bo/e Hcrtz- 
lingcr went to Bowlby Tech. 

D. V. Kirk; 

San Diego 

• Actor Dick Foran, who in real life 
played football for Princeton, offers 
Moltpy Tech, or "something that sound- 
ed really ridiculous,” as the movie ver- 
sion of Bo/e Hertzlinger’s school. In the 
original play by Robert E. Sherwood, 
however, it was Nevada Tech. — ED. 

Sirs: 

Just to set Ron Fimrite and Rod Belcher 
and other trivialists straight, Bronko Na- 
gurski was bom on Nov. 3, 1908 in Rainy 
River, Ontario. He waschristened Bronislau. 
Ilis mother advised his first-grade teacher 
to call him "Bronko," and the name stuck. 

Jim Oman 

Milwaukee 

Sirs: 

Ron Baby! You left out some real trivia 
when discussing Rod Belcher (alias Rod 
Hughes). Who was the interim 49ers an- 
nouncer Rod replaced back in 1950? Give 
up? Tommy Greenhow! Who was Rod's 
"commentator" during the 1950 season? 
Easy! A former 49er lineman. Who can for- 
get the immortal Gerry Conlee! Now if we 
could only relegate Howard Cosell back to 
trivia where he really belongs. 

John Bfi cher 

Arcadia, Calif. 

P.S. Super trivia! Who was Rod's "spotter" 
during the 1950 season? Me! Ain't that a gas? 

continued 
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Hairy 


Monster # 87 


If you think Ed O'Bradovich scares 
opponents with his helmet on, get a 
load of him after he's pulled it off. 
A monster only Dep for Men can 
tame. From shampoo to conditioner 
to gel to spray, it's all a man 
needs for the look of today. By 
the way, got a hairy monster 
as your opponent? 


Tame it with Dep for Men 
The Dry-Styling System 


just $2 




Without effort, without fuss, and without 
corkscrew our dori^jet removes the most stub- 
born and firmly seated cork in seconds! It uses sale 
air pressure (two strokes on the piston does the job). 

There is nothing to replace and no C0> to spoil the taste of your 
precious Lafite Rothschild. Our catalog lists at $4.95. But, if 

you are a devil-may care type, and used to making lightning decisions, you 
may have this delightful gadget FOR JUST $2 (limited time only). How? 
Just send us your check for $2 (or two $1 bills if you prefer) and we'll rush 
it to you. But that isn't all: In addition we'll send you our FABULOUS NEW 
CATALOG And, finally, we'll send you A $2 GIFT CERTIFICATE. Impress your 
friends with t*orl^y«t Send your $2 today, before we withdraw this crazy 
offer. Please, only one per customer Allow 4 weeks for delivery, 

□ Please send me dorl^M t , etc., forthwith. My $2 are enclosed. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 


586 Washington St., San Francisco. Ca. 94111 
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Here's the picture tube that revolutionized color TV. It brings you 
a color picture so bright, so sharp you have to see it to see it. 


The first picture tube to fully 
illuminate every color dot on a 
jet-black background. Replaces 
almost any brand of 23" diagonal 
color TV. Only Zenith makes it. 


Get it from your Zenith dealer or 
independent serviceman. 

At Zenith, the quality goes in 
before the name goes on. * 

Simulated TV picture 



One for good measure. New Po werloek II 
Rule has power return, 
easy to read tape. 
Drop-in cartridge 
available. 


Sirs: 

My thanks to you and Ron Fimrite for 
the enlightening article. Though I cannot 
classify myself as a bona fide trivia player, 

I am a nostalgia buff and a collector of little- 
known facts. There is no way to express 
my happiness at learning that the Lone 
Ranger had a first name and. what is more, 
that he and the Green Hornet were related. 

While I am at it. I would also like to 
thank Herman Weiskopf For giving us, in 
his Jan. 31 article, an inside look at the 
world of stunt men. Little-known fact 
No. I : Clayton Moore, TV's Lone Ranger, 
started out as a stunt man. 

Jayson Krifdler 

Queen, Pa. 

STUNTS TO REMEMBER 

Sirs: 

The piece on stunt men ( Being a Good 
Sport About It All, Jan. 31 ) was kindly sent 
to me by the author, Herman Weiskopf, 
who had interviewed meat some length when 
he was researching it While I'm very glad 
to see your magazine focus some attention 
on this misunderstood profession. I'm very 
sorry the article included some errors of 
fact. 

Some of the men quoted displayed a ten- 
dency to self-advertisement not at all typ- 
ical of the remarkable fraternity of athletes 
I've found stunt men to be, but Mr. Weis- 
kopf is not to blame for that. I was also 
pleased to note that he gave Yakima Ca- 
nutt proper credit for his role in creating 
stunting as a rational profession, instead of 
the gaggle of drunks and idiots it was once 
considered. But even Yak. 60-some years 
old when he directed the second unit on F.l 
Cid, could hardly have then done the all- 
out. dead-accurate horse fall you credited 
him with. That was his son, Joe, who has 
just about succeeded him as the best of 
them all. I have some experience of world- 
caliber athletes in several sports, and I’m 
convinced that Joe is the best natural ath- 
lete I've ever seen. 

On the other hand. Yak does deserve cred- 
it Mr. Weiskopf didn’t quite give him for 
the chariot race in Ben Hur. He not only 
bought the horses and trained all the driv- 
ers. including me, he designed a harness ca- 
pable of controlling four horses with two 
reins. If that race is. as has been suggested, 
the best action sequence ever filmed, Yak 
did it. On top of everything else, of course, 
he lived it. As he said to me the day we start- 
ed shooting the sequence, "You just drive 
the damn chariot, Chuck. I'll guarantee 
you'll win." 

Charlton Heston 

Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Address editorial mail to Time & Life Bldg., 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020. 



Seagram’s V.O. 

For people who get the most out of life. 

They seem to do everything. And they do it right. Even when 
it comes to having a drink. It has to be Seagram's V.O. Very special. 

Very Canadian. Known by the company it keeps. . . 

Seagram’s V } Canadian 



